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ing of Lord Anson in comparison with Lord 
Howe, the author observes :-— 

“* The moral and physical character of these 
wo officers was very similar. The same per- 
sonal qualities and constitution of mind were 

Lord Howe.” 8vo. pp. 484. London, 1839. ands to each; resolution, with undaunted 

Murray. |courage, united with patience, perseverance, 
An authentic “ Life of Lord Anson” was cer-|and indefatigable attention to their professional 
tainly a naval and national desideratum, not-|duties; modesty and diffidence were the cha- 
withstanding the publication of preceding me- | racteristics of both. Howe, on one or two oc- 
moirs more interesting from their subject than|casions only, spoke in parliament — Anson 
from any other merit: and such a task could| never. Howe has been represented as silent 
not have devolved into better hands than into|as a rock; Anson is called, by the same writer, 
those of Sir John Barrow, so long and inti-|the silent son-in-law of the chancellor. Howe 
mately connected with the concerns of our|was a family man, and seldom appeared in so- 
navy, and so well qualified by his literature ciety; Anson was said to have been ‘ round 
and talents to do justice to the undertaking. | the world, but never in it.’ Howe’s character 
And a very excellent biography of this dis-! was strongly marked by benevolence, humanity, 
tinguished seaman we have; though, strange | and generosity ; and Anson’s was not less so, 
to say, the author has almost contrived to spoil) Both were firmly attached to the naval service; 
it~perhaps we should use the word eclipse it?!and it is so far remarkable that both should 
This is done by a ‘‘ Supplemental Chapter”? on! have had the opportunity of giving the first 
the State of the Navies of Great Britain, France,|/blow to the French navy, by each having 
Russia, America, &c., and on the Manning and | gained the first victory in the two several wars. 
Health of the Navy. So important is this view The comparison might be carried further; but 
at the present epoch, that we feel assured the|in one respect there appears to be a great 
appendix of sixty-four pages will change places contrast — the one was fond of writing, the 
with the main feature of the work, and be read| other appears to have abhorred it; and this 
with immediate and infinite interest, whilst the leads me to speak of the materials I have col- 
“Life of Anson’? may be left to more leisure lected for the memoir of Anson. In the case 
moments. of Lord Howe I had upwards of four hundred 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 
The Life of George Lord Anson, Admiral of| 
the Fleet, &c. §c. By Sir John Barrow, | ¢ 
Bart. F.R.S., author of the “‘ Life of Admiral | 


Sir John Barrow truly speaks of himself as letters, all written by the noble earl to one 
“an old servant of more than thirty years in individual, which proved a habit of writing ; 
this department” (the Admiralty) ‘ under! but, unfortunately, the rest of his correspond. 


eleven different administrations —. Whig and ence had perished. In the case of Anson I 
Tory ;”’ and, as far as his official character is|have between five and six hundred letters, 
concerned, of no political party, his “ only none of them written by, but all of them ad- 
party being the Navy; and it is very gra-|dressed to, the noble lord, by a great variety of 
tifying to a lover of his country to find him correspondents, in and out of the profession ; 
coming to such satisfactory conclusions as he all carefully bound up in three large volumes, 
does on the momentous questions involved in alphabetically arranged under the names of the 
this inquiry. In vindication of his positions, writers, so as to afford an easy reference. 
Sir John assails those whom he accuses of mis-} From several of these letters it appears that 
representing the ‘‘ Navy as neglected and in Anson, unlike Howe, was as sparing of his pen 
@ progressive state of decay’? in his usual as of his tongue. Of whatever letters he may 
trenchant manner when he is much in earnest ; | have written, not purely official, few have been 
and his tilt inter alia with (report says) Admiral found; and I understand that those I have 
Hawker, in the present instance, reminds us spoken of from his correspondents were scat- 
of his encounter with Admiral Patten nearly |tered about the house, until collected by the 
“thirty years” ago in the ‘Quarterly Re-.old house-steward, Jenkins, who had been in 
view.” As with the heroes in ancient sepul-|his younger days a boy under Lord Anson’s 
ture, he seems delighted to find a barrow for'cook, and who lived in the Anson family until 
famous admirals. But in all cases the un-' his death, in 1824; and that these letters owe 
changeableness of his feelings towards the their present collective form to the care of Mr. 
service, and the anxious zeal he displays for its Upcott, a gentleman well known in the literary 
efficiency and honour, reflect high credit upon circle for his valuable collection of curious ma- 
him, both as a public functionary and an /nuscripts, which, for their novelty and variety, 
individual Briton. /ought to have a place in the British Museum, 
Into the details of this important “ chapter’’ | whose library is certainly not overstocked with 
it is more for the political than the literary: MSS.” 
press to enter; and we, therefore, dismiss it; Anson was born at Colwich, Staffordshire, 
with so brief a notice, especially as we observe April 23d, 1697, and at a very early period of 
every newspaper is making it familiar to the life entered the navy, and rose to be a lieuten- 
public, and cutting it right and left, as personal ant at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 
resentments for parties assailed with, perhaps, We cannot discover in the volume a more 
too little ceremony, or political policy, happen to curious extract wherewith to aceompany this 
dictate. paper than the “* following instructions, signed 
Nor have we much to say respecting the by the king, which (saith the author), ought 
memoir, the principal incidents recorded in to have been printed at the head of the authen- 
which — such as occurred in the voyage round tic account of the voyage, especially as it was 
the world —are also generally known. Speak- said by some that Anson had exceeded his in- 





structions in burning Payta, and by others that 
he had failed in the execution of part of them. 
They are here given from the originals in the 
State Paper Office, not being found in the 
records of the Admiralty. 
(Signed)  ‘ George R. 
© Instructions for our trusty and well-beloved 
George Anson, Esq., Commander in Chief of 
our Ships designed to be sent into the South 
Seas in America. Given at our Court at St. 
James’s the 31st day of January, 1739-40, 
in the thirteenth year of our reign. 
* Whereas we have thought proper to declare 
war against the King of Spain, for the several 
injuries and indignities offered to our crown 
and people, which are more particularly set 
forth in our declaration of war; and whereas, 
in pursuance thereof, we are determined to 
distress and annoy the said King of Spain and 
his.subjects, in such manner and in such places 
as can be done with the greatest prospect of 
success, and the most to the advantage of our 
own subjects; we have thought fit to direct 
that you, taking under command our ships 
heareafter mentioned, viz.:—the Centurion, 
the Argyle, the Severn, the Pearl, the Wager, 
and the T'ryal sloop, should proceed with them 
according to the following instructions. You 
are to receive on board our said ships five 
hundred of our lJand-forces, and to proceed 
forth to the Cape de Verde Islands, and to 
supply your ships with water and such refresh- 
ments as are to be procured there; and you 
are from thence to make the best of your way 
to the Island of St. Catherine, on the coast of 
Brazil, or such other place on that coast as you 
may be advised is more proper, where you 
are again to supply your ships with water and 
any other necessaries you may want that can 
be had there. And when you have so done, 
you are to proceed with our ships under your 
command into the South Sea, either round Cape 
Horn or through the Straits of Magellan, as 
you shall judge most proper, and according as 
the season of the year, and winds, and weather, 
shall best permit. When you shall arrive on 
the Spanish coast of the South Sea, you are to 
use your best endeavours to annoy and distress 
the Spaniards, either at sea or land, to the 
utmost of your power, by taking, sinking, 
burning, or otherwise destroying, all their ships 
and vessels that you shall meet with, and par- 
ticularly their boats, and all embarkations 
whatsoever, that they may not be able to send 
any intelligence by sea along the coast of your 
being in those parts. In case you shall find it 
practicable to seize, surprise, or take any of the 
towns or places belonging to the Spaniards 
on the coast, that you may judge worthy of 
making such an enterprise upon, you are to 
attempt it; for which purpose we have not 
only ordered the land-forces above mentioned, 
but have also thought proper to direct that ‘an 
additional number of small arms be put on 
board the ships under your command, to be 
used, as occasion may require, by the crews of 
the said ships, or otherwise, as you shall find 
most for our service.: And you are, on such 
occasions, to take the opinion of the captains of 
our ships under your command at a council 
of war; of which council of war, in case of any 
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attack or enterprise by land, the commander of 
our land-forces shall also be one; which said 
land-forces shal], upon such occasions, be landed 
according to the determination of the said 
council of war and, when on shore, shall be 
under the direction and conduct of the com- 
manding officer of our land-forces, subject, 
however, to be recalled on board by any future 
determination of a council of war. And, as it 
will be absolutely necessary for you to be sup- 
plied with provisions and water when and 
where they can be had, you will inform yourself 
of the places where that can be most conve- 
niently done; and, as we have been informed 
that the coast of Chili, and particularly the 
Island of Chiloe, do abound with provisions and 
necessaries of all sorts, you are to call there for 
that purpose. As it has been represented unto 
us that the number of native Indians on the 
coast of Chili greatly exceeds that of the Spa- 
niards, and that there is reason to believe that 
the said Indians may not be averse to join with 
you against the Spaniards, in order to recover 
their freedom, you are to endeavour to cultivate 
a good understanding with such Indians as 
shall be willing to join and assist you in any 
attempt that you may think proper to make 
against the Spaniards that are established there. 
You are to continue your voyage along the 
coast of Peru, and to get the best information 
you can whether there be any place, before you 
come to Lima, that may be worthy your atten. 
tion, so as to make it advisable to stop at it; 
but if there be no place where any considerable 
advantage can be expected, you are then to go 
along the coast till you come to Calao, which is 
the port of Lima, taking or destroying all 
embarkations whatsoever that you shall meet 
with. As soon as you shall arrive at Calao 
you shall consider whether it may be practica- 
ble to make an attempt upon that place 
or not; and if it shall be judged practicable 
by a council of war, to be held for that| 
purpose, with the strength you have with 
you, to make an attack upon that port, you 
are accordingly to do it; and if it shall please 
God to bless our arms with success, you are then 
to endeavour to turn it to the best advantage 
possible for our service. And whereas there is 
some reason to believe, from private intelligence, 
that the Spaniards in the kingdom of Peru, and 
especially in that part of it which is near Lima, 
have long had an inclination to revolt from their 
obedience to the King of Spain (on account of 





the great oppressions and tyrannies exercised by 
the Spanish viceroys and governors), in favour 
of some considerable person amongst themselves, 
you are, if you should find that there is any! 
foundation for these reports, by all possible! 
means to en and assist euch a design in| 
the best manner you shall be able; and in case 
of any revolution or revolt from the obedience 
of the King of Spain, either amongst the Span- 
iards or the Indians in those parts, and of any | 
new government being erected by them, you are | 
to insist upon the most advantageous congitions 
for the commerce of our subjects to be carried | 
on with such government 80 to be erected ; for 
which which purpose you shall make provisional | 
agreements, subject to our future approbation 
and confirmation. But, in case 


shall be in your power. And, if you shall meet 
with the Spanish men-of-war that catry the 
treasure from Tima to Panama, you are to en- 
deavour to make yourself master of them. 
When you are arrived at Panama, you will 
probably have an opportunity to take or destroy 
such embarkations as you shall find there ; and, 
as the town itself is represented not be very 
strong, yon are, if you shall think you have 
sufficient force for that purpose, to make an 
attempt upon that town, and endeavour to take 
it, or burn and destroy it, as you shall think 
most for our service. And, as you may possibly 
find an opportunity to send privately, overland, 
to Portobello or Darien, you are by that means 
to endeavour to transmit to any of our ships or 
forces that shall be on that coast an account of 
what you have done or intend todo. And, lest 
any such intelligence should fall into the hands 
of the Spaniards, we have ordered you to be 
furnished with a cipher, in which manner only 
you are to correspond with our admiral or,the 
commander-in-chief of any of our ships that may 
be in the northern seas of America, or the com- 
mander-in-chief of our land forces. As we have 
determined to send a large body of troops from 
hence as early as possible in the spring, to make 
a descent on some part of the Spanish West 
Indies ; and as we shall have a very consider- 
able fleet in those seas, in case it should be 
thought proper that any part of those ships or 
troops should go to Portobello or Darien with a 
design to send the said troops overland to 
Panama or Santa Maria, you are then to make 
the best disposition to assist them by all the 
means that you shall be able in making a secure 
settlement, either at Panama or any other place 
that shall be thought proper ; and you are, in 
such case, to supply them with cannon from the 
ships under your command (if necessary), or| 
with any thing else that can be spared without 
too much weakening the squadron ; and if the 
land-forces on board our said ships should be 
wanted to reinforce those that may come over. 
land to the coast of the South Sea, you may 
cause them to go on shore for that purpose, with 
the approbation of the proper officers. When 
you shall have proceeded thus far, it must, in a 
great measure, be left to your discretion, and 
that of a council of war (when, upon any diffi- 
culty you shall think fit to call them together), 
to consider whether you shall go further to the 
northward, or remain longer at Panama, in case 
the place should have been taken by our forces, 
or you can any way hear that any of our forces | 
may be expected on that side from the north 
side. But you will always take particular care 
to consider of a proper place for careening of 
the ships, and for supplying them with provi- 
sions either for their voyage homeward or for | 
their continuing longer abroad. In case you} 
shall be so happy as to meet with success, you | 
shall take the first opportunity, by sending a 
ship on purpose, or otherwise, to acquaint us 
with it, and with every particular that may be 
necessary for us to be informed of, that we may 





take the proper measures thereupon. If you! 
shall find no occasion for your staying longer in | 
those seas, and shall judge it best to go to the| 
northward as far as Acapulco, or to look out for | 


with our squadron to England, you may, if you 
shall think it proper, leave one or two of our 
ships in the South Sea for the security of any of 
the acquisitions you may have been able to 
make, or for the protection of the trade which 
any of our subjects may be carrying on in those 
parts.’ ” 

Among the few survivors of the expedition, 
‘it is remarkable enough that one of the sea. 
men, by name George Gregory, lived to the 
age of 109 years, having died at Kingston the 
13th February, 1804, without having known a 
day’s illness since he went to sea in 1714.” 








Horace Vernon ; or, Life in the West. 3 vols. 

12mo. London, 1838. Colburn. 
Tuts is a very clever book, and written bya 
man who must have seen a good deal of society. 
Whether it come within the pale of literature 
we will not say, but will rather tell our readers 
what it is. It is a novel of the genus of 
Almacks and others of the same kidney, in which 
well-known living characters, and some hardly 
less known circumstances, are displayed in so 
plain a way, that few people can mistake their 
application. Thus, a very notorious demirep, 
under the name of Mittoune, with a deserted 
daughter, Mary Graham (the issue of a noble 
amour——see police reports a few years ago), are 
the principal females, whilst Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Alvanley, Lord Lowther, Lord Ranelagh, 
the late and present Dukes of Buckingham, 
Lord de Roos, Colonel Iu, Stanhope, and many 
other persons of rank and fashion, are shewn 
up with impartial malice, A ruined banker, 
who keeps such company ; a villanous attorney, 
who, like too many of his brethren, disgraces 
the profession by preying on all who can be made 
his victims ; twovagabond retainers of the lowest 
stuff; a retired millionaire jeweller and his 
family, together with their associates at Egham, 
fill up the rest of the dramatis persone. If such 
publications were allowable, we should be obliged 
to say that this is one of the best written we 
have seen, and one shewing more acute obser- 
vation and talent than, in our opinion, ought 
to have been so misemployed. It is a scandal 
to the press; and we avoid every portion of 
its bitter portraiture and allusions to matters 
which disgrace human nature, Yet, in fairness 
to the author, we quote a specimen of his work- 
manship :— 

“ Four gentlemen were seated in the respect. 
able parlour of the King’s Head as the reunited 
friends entered, who began to look upon the 
new comers, and then at each other, with that 
sort of silent speculative expression which im- 
plies a doubt whether strangers are permitted 
entrance; the awkward circumstance of a pub- 
lic room not being a private one seasonably oc- 
curring to memory, and preventing any audible 
manifestation of displeasure. During the pause 
that followed, and while the waiter was em- 
ployed in procuring their ‘ cold without,’ Jef- 
fries and his companion had full leisure to con- 
template the personal points of the four taciturn 
gentlemen. The most imposing of these was 
Mr. Grayling, a retired city fishmonger, re- 
puted wealthy, and living in the immediate 
neighbourhood. He was seated in a conspicu- 


ou should not} the Acapulco ship, which sails from that place|ous part of the room, in an arm-chair, made 


think proper to attack Calao, or should miscarry for Manilla at a certain time of the year, and| purposely for him, lest his inordinate weight 


in any attempt you may make against that 
place, you are then to proceed to the northward 
as far as Panama; but, as there are many 


generally returns at a certain time also, you 
may possibly, in that case, think it most advis- 
able to return home by the way of China, which 


should cause its more fragile brethren to crash 
like reeds beneath its intolerable pressure. A 
benevolent expression pervaded that small por- 


places along the coast which are considerable,|you are hereby authorised to do, or to return|tion of the centre of his face in which his 


and where the Spanish ships, in their passage | 
between Panama and Lima, do usually stop, it 
will be proper for you to look into those places, 
and to annoy the Seanierds there as much as it 


home by Cape Horn, as you shall think best for 
our service, and for the preservation of the ships | 
and the men on board them. Whenever you 
shall judge it necessary fur our service to return 


features might be said to be comprised—all the 
rest consisting of two very immense cheeks, and 
three or four chins. He was busily engaged in 
smoking—a duty, as it seemed, of almost sacred 
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obligation—for he kept his eye constantly fixed 
upon the bow] of his pipe, and at intervals slowly 
protruded his short-looking arm, and, with a 
fanciful tobacco-stopper, kept the weed in a 
state of proper coherence. Nearly opposite to 
him and erect as his own principles, sat Mr. 
Clarencieux, a private gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood. Extremes, it is said, sometimes 
meet, and in this instance they had done so; 
for certainly never were two intimate friends, 
the one so fat, and the other so lean, as Mr. 
Grayling and Mr. Clarencieux. This latter 
gentleman was habited in gray pantaloons and 
black gaiters, wore a blue coat buttoned close up 
to his chin, and rejoiced in a skull of such utter 
desertion of hair, and smoothness of surface, as 
to convey the idea of its being polished by the 
housemaid every morning with the furniture. 
In public company, Mr. Clarencieux delighted 
to exhibit his acquaintance with the *‘ Red Book’ 
and Burke’s ‘ Peerage ;’ and a private source of 
gratification to him was the conviction that he 
bore a considerable resemblance to Earl Grey, 
whose contour and expression he sedulously stu- 
died, and committed to memory and practice, 
as portraits of that nobleman successively made 
their appearance in the print shops. The other 
two gentlemen, who sat, so to speak, ‘ cheek 
by jowl,’ were partners, Messrs. Mottram and 
Sniggles, the surveyors, both resident at Eg- 
ham, in the same house, inseparable compa. 
nions and bosom friends. The former of these 
was a person of the middle size, and about the 
average circumference. He had coarse light 
hair parted in the middle, and brought round 
on either side into a stiff curl, not unlike a 
small ram’s horn; and a face reminding you of 
the visage of the king of hearts, more espe- 
cially when its owner turned his eyes leeringly 
towards his loquacious partner. As for Mr. 


Sniggles, he was one of those minute persons 
who are said to be compelled to employ a stool 
when they would look over the fender; with a 
head scarcely bigger than that of a sparrow, 
and legs which, when clothed in white gaiters, 


suggested tobacco-pipes. Whether it was that 
this gentleman constantly wore a green coat, or 
that his unvarying vivacity invited such an 
application, we know not; but amongst his fa. 
miliar acquaintance he was known by the style 
and title of ‘ Grashopper Sniggles.’ ”’ 

Another clever sketch :— 

“Mr. Hopwond [the retired jeweller] was 
the most regular man of business possible; he 
had an account against every hen and every 
pig in his establishment. The account of each 
individual was duly charged with the barley 
and barley-meal consumed; and each hen had 
credit allowed .for eggs laid, and each pig, at 
his demise, was credited with his pork, when 
the balance of profit or loss was duly ascer- 
tained. No fresh apples ever found their way 
to Mr. Hopwood’s table—not from any spirit 
of parsimony, but merely from the pure spirit 
of business. When the apples were gathered, 
they were always spread in a room for the 
purpose, and when any were wanted for do- 
mestic purposes, those that were ‘ going’ were 
always first selected. The same system was 
adopted with the eggs. They were always 
marked with the date of the day on which 
they were laid, and the most ancient of date 
were always used first. These accounts, with 
occasionally a trip to town, to arrange his nu- 
merous money transactions, formed Mr. Hop- 
wood’s occupations. But these, though in his 
opinion highly necessary, were mere mechanical 
affairs, and subordinate, compared with the 
still higher objects of his interest and ambition 
~~ the education of his daughter, and the ag- 





grandisement of his family. The latter had 
been the principal subject of his thoughts for 
many a day; but, since his interview with 
Lord Walgrave, it had assumed something like 
a distinctness, whilst formerly the idea had 
merely flitted, as it were, over his dreaming 
fancy. But now the supposition was no longer 
airy and unreal; Lord Walgrave had pro- 
nounced it possible nay, even probable; and 
the man of business confidently looked forward 
to the accomplishment of his hopes with an 
earnestness which never flagged. Something 
whispered to him that these glittering expecta- 
tions were to be realised through the medium 
of Lord Walgrave; but in what manner, he 
hardly dared suggest to himself. And then, 
again, when he looked, with truly parental 
pride, on his daughter, and thought of her 
beauty, the extreme innocence of her cha- 
racter, the result of that system in which he 
had so scrupulously brought her up, some 
vague notion crossed his mind, that she might, 
by a splendid alliance, elevate her family to 
the position, the daily contemplation of which, 
even afar off, had become a positive necessity 
to him.” 

This lord does pay his visit, and 

“ With a sort of mincing step, and with many 
a profound curtsey, did Mrs. Hopwood enter 
the presence. She had been some few minutes 
in her chamber, as we before observed, for the 
purpose of adornment; but such had been her 
haste, that she had hardly time to do justice to 
her taste. She determined, however, to cover 
all deficiencies in style by profusion of orna- 
ment, and, after having touched her cheek with 
the slightest possible tint of the ‘ hare’s-foot’ 
(for cheeks will fade with years), she pinned a 
bunch of flowers here, and another there, till 
her head resembled a huge bouquet, when un- 
fortunately, as she was about to give the finish- 
ing touch, she heard her husband’s excited 
voice to Susan; snatching, therefore, a bunch 
of full-blown roses, she pinned them hurriedly 
in their place, and casting but too cursory a 
glance, the general effect seemed so undeniable, 
that she rushed down stairs, fearful of driving 
her husband to despair, by her continued 
absence. Lord Walgrave rose to receive her, 
and taking her hand, led her toa seat. ‘I 
need not say how happy I am to make the 
acquaintance of the wife of my most estimable 
friend, Hopwood,’ commen the nobleman ; 
but, before he could proceed, he was seized 
with such a fit of coughing that he was furced 
to resume his seat on the sofa, and cover his 
face with his handkerchief. The fact was, 
that though Lord Walgrave was a man of 
fashion, and consequently had his feelings and 
countenance under great control, yet there 
sometimes occur such unforeseen, such sudden 
attacks upon our risible muscles, that even the 
well-trained habits of a man of society, find it 
impossible to resist them. Unfortunately, as 
Mrs. Hopwood took her seat, the eyes of Lord 
Walgrave came upon a level with her head- 
dress, and there, erect, amidst a profusion of 
roses and geraniums, stood the identical 
*hare’s-foot’ which had created the bloom 
upon her cheek, and which, having become en- 
tangled amongst the wires of the last bunch of 
roses, was with them transferred to its present 
unlucky position, producing, it must be con- 
fessed, a most extraordinary and startling ef- 
fect. ‘ Dear me! dear me! what a cold your 
lordship has taken,’ said Hopwood, agitated 
beyond measure, and fidgetting about with the 
poker in his hand; ‘ this room is so cold, I’m 
afraid your lordship did wrong in removing 
from the fire,’ and here he emptied the scuttle 





upon the blazing contents of the grate. ‘I 
should never forgive myself if I thought’ 
‘Now do not disturb yourself, Hopwood,’ 
interposed Lord Walgrave, somewhat recover. 
ing from the effects of his surprise, but not 
daring to turn his eyes in the direction of the 
lady of the house; ‘I must have taken a 
little cold coming down, but it will pass.’ 
‘ Will you let me get you a little broth, my 
lord ?’ asked Mrs. Hopwood, ‘a little broth 
with some chopped parsley in it —chopped 
parsley is a most excellent thing for a cold.’ 
‘No, my dear madam, thank you, it may 
pass off directly; I am subject—.’ but here his 
lordship’s cough again became so violent, that 
he was obliged to take refuge in the folds of 
his handkerchief. ‘ Do, my dear, pray fetch 
the cough-drops we take in treacle,’ said Hop- 
wood; ‘what can we do? If your lordship 
would but come a little nearer the fire ;’ and 
the more his lordship coughed, the more did 
Mr. Hopwood stir the fire, and the more did 
Mrs. Hopwood, in her anxiety to aid his lord- 
ship, parade before his vision the apparition of 
the ‘* hare’s foot,’ which was the exciting cause 
of the mischief. At length his lordship’s 
paroxysms were checked by the opportune 
arrival of Georgina, who advanced just within 
the door, half timidly, yet without the slightest 
approach to awkwardness, and bowing grace- 
fully to Lord Walgrave, went to her mother. 
‘Ah! Georgina my love, you are come at 
last; let me present you to Lord Walgrave ;’ 
said her father. ‘ Really!’ said Lord Wal. 
grave, rising, ‘and is this young — your 
daughter, Hopwood?’ ‘ Our only child, my 
lord,’ answered the proud parent. ‘ Then, 
indeed, I may say sincerely, that I congratulate 
you upon your good fortune, in calling so very 
charming a young lady your own,’ said Lord 
Walgrave, advancing towards her in his usually 
graceful manner, to offer his hand. Georgina, 
before she received or acknowledged the com- 
pliment of his lordship, had detected the 
anomaly of her mother’s head-dress, and with 
a rapid and almost imperceptible movement 
transferred it from its singular position to the 
fire; while Mrs. Hopwood, thinking she had 
only arranged a stray flower, smiled her 
approbation.” 

It is to be regretted that one who could 
observe so acutely, and paint so well, should 
have adopted so objectionable a course. 
eee eee 
The Curiosities of Medical Experience. By 

J. G. Millingen, M.D. M.A. &c. Resident 

Physician to the County of Middlesex Pau- 

per Lunatic Asylum. 8vo. pp. 566. Second 

Edition. London, 1839. Bentley. 
MEDICINE in sport made instruction in 
earnest, has obtained for this curious work the 
deserved honours of a second edition; and the 
publisher has, in our. opinion, judiciously cast 
it into a single volume, with all its augmenta~- 
tions. Having gone at large into the old mat- 
ter when it first appeared, we shall now con- 
fine our remarks to a portion of the new. On 
the principal subject, the author observes most 
truly in his preface, as an answer to the objec- 
tions, that he had, perhaps, lent too easy 
credence to some of the strange stories he 
relates.* 

“‘ Notwithstanding our boasted progress in 
scientific pursuits, and our supposed approach 
to perfection, there never perhaps was a period, 








* Not, be it remarked, as if he believed in them, but 
** to shew the fallacy even of experience, and the many 
dangers that may arise from the most ingenious theories 
and doctrines, jn ‘the very ratio of their apparent 
plausibility.” 
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since the fanciful days of Paracelsus, Agrippa, 
and Van Helmont, when more deceitful and 
fascinating reveries were indulged in than at 
the present enlightened moment, nor more 
ingenuity and dising displayed in 
seeking to give substance to a vision or over- 
throwing its baseless fabric. It is painful to 
be obliged to admonish the would-be legislators 
of our belief, in the words of the sceptical 
Bolingbroke :—* Folly and knavery have pre- 
vailed most where they should be tolerated the 
. least, and presumption has been excused most 
where diffidence and candour are on many 
accounts the most necessary. 





* Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis.’” 

Can we cast our eyes round London at the 
present moment, and doubt the truth of this, 
when children’s cauls are advertised as a pro- 
tection against drowning, when quackery 
flourishes in every branch of medicine, and 
when Homeopathy and Mesmerism are the 
leading or misleading wonders of the age ? 


But, turning from this general topic, we will | 


confine ourselves to one of the added chapters 
in this edition, upon a subject upon which some 
of our readers will remember we made a very 
strenuous and decided stand, when Dr. Magen. 
die’s ‘* Experiments on Living Animals” were 
much discussed by the public. We rejoice to 
find so able an ally to the cause we espoused, 
as Dr. Millingen here proves himself to be ; and 
we rejoice the more to find him so warm a friend 
to humanity, because he is at the head of an 
establishment where humanity is so essential to 
the well-being of a large number of our fellow- 
creatures. ‘* The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast ” says the ancient adage ; and we may 
fairly assume that the physician who feels so 
much for the animal creation, will carry still 
warmer sympathies into those abodes of ruined 
reason and prostrate powers, where hundreds of 
helpless men and women put forth the strongest 
claims which unhappiness can advance to all the 
care and kindness which skill and philanthropy 
can administer to alleviate their grievous suffer- 
ings. But to our immediate point. After 
specifying the grounds taken up in defence of 
the cruel medical experiments upon animals, 
Dr. M. says :— 

“Tt is painful to assert it, but all these 
allegations [ consider as not only unsupported 
by facts and experience, but grounded on specu- 
lative sophistry; for, in regard to the injuries 
which animals in their wild condition may 
inflict upon each other, they may be the result 
of the wise provisions of the Creator, with 
which man, however presumptuous he be, has 
nothing to do; and even were it in his power to 
check their furious and destructive propensities, 
it is more than likely, from what we daily wit- 
ness, that he would turn them to a profitable 
or a pleasurable account, as most probably the 
sight of a combat between a wild elephant and 
a rhinoceros (provided the spectators were 

rfectly secure), would attract a greater 
multitude, and draw more money, than a 
dog-fight or a bull-bait--a tiger-hunt, were 
it not attended with some personal danger 
which requires courage, would prove more 
delectable than the pursuit of a_ timid 
hare. But I now come to a much more 
important consideration—the benefit to man. 
kind that has occurred, or that may be de- 
rived, from such experiments. And here I 
must give as my most decided opinion, that if 
any such beneticial results did arise from the 
inquiries, they were not commensurate with 
the barbarity of the experiments; nay, I shall 


endeavour to shew, that they are frequently 
more likely to deceive us, by propping up fal- 
lacious and tottering theories, than to shed any 
valuable light on the subject of investigation. 
I readily admit that there does exist much 
analogy in the structure of man and certain 
animals in the higher grades of the creation ; 
that the functions of respiration, digestion, ab- 
sorption, locomotion, are to a certain extent 





pricked, cut, separated from their surrounding 
vessels and nerves, increased our means of re. 
lieving the dyspepsia of the sensualist, the 
surfeit of the glutton, or the nausea of the 
dissolute? On the other hand, the gin, the 
ardent spirits in which the drunkard wallows, 
would soon destroy what we think proper to 
call a brute! In many animals, moreover, 
there is a tenacity of life —highly convenient 


similar, and that experiments made to ascertain |to the physiologist, since it enables him to 
the mechanism of these functions (if I may so, prolong his experimental cruelties—which man 
express myself) may tend, in some measure, to| does not possess ; and we find the electric fluid 
teach us that which the inanimate corpse of| acting much longer upon their muscles, even 
man cannot exhibit; but, admitting to the full| after death, than on a human body or its 
extent of argumentation the analogy of these | severed limbs. Another point to be considered 
functions, I do maintain that the phenomena’ is the assertion of the advantages to be derived 
of life differ widely between man and animals, | from contemplating the living viscera in a 
and the very nervous influences which we seek | healthy state. Good God! a healthy state ?— 
to discover are, in life, of a nature totally dif-| what a mockery, what a perversion of language! 
ferent. Were it not so, would the senses of| Behold the dog, stolen from his master—the 
different animals, rendered more or less acute | poor animal hungry, chained up for days and 
or obtuse according to their natural pursuits | nights pining for his lost master, is led to the 
and protective habits, be so materially unequal? | butchery. Still he looks up for compassion to 
Indeed, the Jaws of nature that submit every | man, his natural protector, licks the very hand 
creature to the immutable will of Providence | that grasps him until his feeble limbs are lashed 
‘are totally unlike; and each apparatus of life | to the table! In vain he struggles—in vain he 
lin divers beings seems to be especially calcu-| expresses his sufferings and his fears in piteous 
lated for the identical race: what is poison to| howls: a muzzle is buckled on to stifle his 
the one is an aliment to another; and the vivid | troublesome cries, and his concentrated groans 
light which the eyes of one creature can bear, | heave his agonised breast in convulsive throes, 
would produce blindness in another; the same until the scalpel is plunged in his helpless ex- 
effluvia, which one animal would not notice,| tended body! His blood flows in torrents, his 


would guide another over trackless wastes in 
search of friend or foe. I, therefore, maintain, 
that the mere material examination of the living 
organs of animals can no more tend to illustrate 
their vital principle, than the keenest ana- 


ledge of the nature of our immortal and im- 
perishable parts. I shall enter still more mi- 
nutely into this subject. 
experiments to which I allude, animals bearing 
the strongest resemblance to man (at least in 
their conformation, for Heaven, in its mercy, 
did not gift them with what we call mind) are 
usually selected amongst such as possess a heart 


the natural companion of man, his most faith- 
ful friend in weal and wo, the guardian of his 


fants, the only mourner o’er the pauper’s 
grave!__dogs are in general selected for the 
scientific shambles; and this for obvious rea- 
sons,— they are more easily procured, and at a 


tomical labours can enable us to attain a know. | 


In the barbarous | 


with four cavities and double lungs. The dog, | 


couch and property, the protector of his in-| 


very heart is exposed to the torturer’s searching 
hand, and nerves which experience anguish 
from a mere breath of air, are lacerated with 
merciless ingenuity—and this is a healthy state ! 
The viscera exposed to atmospheric influence 
are already parched, and have lost their natural 
colour, and not a single function is performed 
in normal regularity. One only effort is natu. 
ral until vital power is exhausted —a vain 
instinctive resistance against his butchers! 
The heart sickens at such scenes, when cruelty, 
that would bid defiance to the savage’s vindict- 
ive barbarity, sacrifices thousands of harmless 
beings at the shrine of vanity. For let the 
matter not be mistaken—these experiments are 
mostly made to give an appearance of verisimi- 
litude to the most absurd and visionary doc- 
trines; and if a proof were required of this 
assertion, it can be easily obtained by reading 
the works of various physiologists at different 


| periods, who all draw different deductions from 


similar facts. For when the mind labours 
under a certain impression, or a reputation is 


cheaper rate; moreover, they are more ma- 
nageable and unresisting under the mangling | founded upon the support of a doctrine, these 
scalpel. Well, thousands of these creatures | facts are distorted with Procrustean skill to suit 
have been starved to death with butter, sugar, | the views of the experimentalist. Let us, for in- 
and oil, to prove that they must die in all the stance, consider the subject ofdigestion, to ascer- 
aggravated pangs of hunger, pangs producing | tain the nature of which, thousands—millions of 
ulcerated eyes, blindness, staggers, parched up animals have been rippedupalive. ‘This practice 
organs, unless their food contains azote. Will|has been attributed to coction, to elixation, to 
any one maintain that a similar nourishment | fermentation, to putrefaction, to trituration, to 
would produce similar effects on man? Cer-| maceration, to dissolution, and to many other 
tainly not. The one was created by nature to| shades and shadows of similar theories ; aud 
consume animal substances highly azotised;| were additional millions of living victims sacri- 
the other, from the transition of life to which| ficed in further scientific hecatombs, posterity 
he is born to be exposed, is essentially poly-| may deem our present vainglorious physiolo- 
phagous. Then, again, millions of animals| gists as ignorant of the matter as they might 
have had their bones broken, scraped, bruised| consider their numerous predecessors in the 
in every possible manner, to discover the pro-| same career of groping curiosity. Has the cruel 
cess of the formation of bone, called Osteogeny: | extraction of the spleen from a thousand dogs, 
has a single fracture of a human limb been|to shew that they could live without that vis- 
more rapidly consolidated by these experiments, | cous, explained the nature of its functions, or 
which fill hundreds of pages in the works of| enabled us more successfully to control its ob- 
Duhamel, Haller, Scarpa, and other physio- | stinate diseases? We know nothing of the 
logists ? Animals will digest substances that) phenomena of life ; all our functions are regu- 
would kill a human being; have the experi-| lated by an all-wise Power that sets at nauglit 
ments in which their palpitating stomach and! human presumption—and Hippocrates justly 
intestines have been torn from them, lacerated, | called this harmonic organisation a concensus, 
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or a circle, in which we could not discover the | 
commencement or the end. * 

“+ In fine, whenever it is not evident that such 
practices can benefit mankind and increase our | 
means of reducing the sum of human misery— | 
it is a barbarous and criminal abuse of that! 
power which the Creator has given us over the! 
inferior grades of animated beings; and it is| 
deeply to be lamented that no legislative mea-| 
sures can be adopted to restrain it, if it cannot 
be altogether prohibited. At any rate, profes-! 
sors alone should be allowed the ‘ indulgence,’ 
but in no instance should such pseudo-scientific | 
practices become a public exhibition or a stu-| 
dent’s pastime. Brought up in early life, amidst | 
all the complicated horrors of a revolution, I' 
have been sadly convinced that the contagion of 
cruelty is much more doubtless and active than | 
that of pestilence!” | 

Earnestly do we trust that these unanswer- | 
able arguments, deduced from the knowledge | 
and experience of an able physician, with the | 
practice of fourteen Peninsular battles on his) 
mind, will have their due weight with the pro-| 
fession ; and sure we are that the feelings of all | 
the rest of mankind will flow in cordial unison 
with them. 





Geraldine ; a Sequel to Coleridge's ** Christa- 
bel:”” with other Poems. By M. F. Tupper, 
Esq. M.A., author of ‘¢ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy.” 12mo. pp. 217. London, 1838. 
Rickerby. 

WE regret that the author should have sub- 
jected himself to a comparison by the side of 
Coleridge, and that, too, on a subject in which 
there can but be one opinion, for none but the | 
“old man eloquent” ever could have completed 
“Christabel.”” Nay, even he himself feared to 
put a finishing hand to his work; like a mighty | 
magician he had conjured up a dim and en- 
chanted landscape, enveloping many of its 
beauties in mist, and leaving the imagination 
to make out its fair proportions. 





«« A thing to dream of, not to tell,”— 
it is the wondrous work of 
« A singing mason building toofs of gold ;” 
and in such a manner that a life might almost 
be wasted in studying its mysterious architec. 
ture; but ‘* not a few days,”’ nor even years, 


could add a turret to it in the same wild and 
irregular style, to be in keeping with its grand 


«* Wisdom’s Wish. 
Ah, might I but escape to some sweet spot, 
Oasis of my hopes, to fancy dear, 
Where rural virtues are not yet forgot, 
And good old customs crown the circling year; 
Where still contented peasants love their lot, 
And trade's vile din offends not nature's ear, 
But hospitable hearths, and welcomes warm, 
To country quiet add their social charm; 
Some smiling bay of Cambria’s et y shore, 
A wooded dingle on a mountain-side, 
Within the distant sound of ocean's roar, 
And looking down on valley fair and wide, 
Nigh to the village church, to please me more 
Phan vast cathedrals in their Gothic pride, 
And blest with pious pastor, who has tr 
Himself the way, and leads his flock to God,— 
* There would I dwell, for I delight therein!’ 
Far from the evil ways of evil men, 
Untainted by the soil of others’ sin, 
My own repented of, and clean again : 
With health and plenty crown’d, and peace within, 
Choice books, and guiltless pleasures of the pen, 
And mountain-rambles with a welcome friend, 
And dear domestic joys that never end, 


There, from the flowery mead, or shingled shore, 
‘To cull the gems that bounteous nature gave, 
From the rent mountain pick the brilliant ore, 
Or seek the curious crystal in its cave ; 
And learning nature's Master to adore, 
Know more of Him who came the lost to save; 
Drink deep the pleasures contemplation gives, 
And learn to love the meanest thing that lives. 


No envious wish my fellows to excel, 
No sordid, money-getting cares be mine; 
No low ambition in high state to dwell, 
Nor meanly grand among the poor to shine: 
But, sweet benevolence, regale me well 
With those cheap pleasures and light cares of thine, 
And meek-eyed piety, be always near, 
With calm content, and gratitude sincere. 
Rescued from cities, and forensic strife, 
And walking well with God in nature’s eye, 
Blest with fair children, and a faithful wife, 
Love at my board, and friendship dwelling nigh, 
Oh, thus to wear away my useful life, 
And, when I’m called in rapturous hope to die, 
Thus to rob heav’n of all the good I can, 
And challenge earth to shew a happier man !” 

In conclusion, the author has our best wishes; 
we are certain that he possess2s much power as 
an original thinker; and if he will but bestow 
an equal proportion of care upon his produc- 
tions, we doubt not but that he will stand high 
amongst the poets of the present day. 





Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight. With 


the Adventures of the Author in Search of 
them. 
12mo. pp. 198. 

Marshall, and Co. 


London, 1839. Simpkin, 


By A. Elder, Esq. Part the First. | 





Tus is a small volume, but an extremely! 
pleasant one. The tales and legends have a| 
most genuine appearance (notwithstanding the} 


mysterious and fanciful personations with 


from Portsmouth for this purpose. They 
erected their ladders against the tower, and 
one of them went up to commence operations. 
Upon looking over the top of the building, he 
was very much astonished to see a little old- 
fashioned gentleman in light leather shorts and 
black worsted stockings, apparently fast asleep 
there. The whitewasher burst out into a loud 
laugh, and his comrades came up to see what 
was the matter, and they all joined in laughing 
at the old gentleman and quizzing him. ‘ It's 
a fine day,’ old gentleman,’ said one. The old 
gentleman, who looked very cross, replied, 
* Wait, and see what the evening will bring, 
before you call it a fine day. I remember, 
when the first stone of this tower was laid, the 
masons came over from Portsmouth in a boat, 
and were drowned going back, and so it will be 
with the last that touched it.’ ‘ Why, this 
tower has been built at least two hundred 
years,’ said a mason; ‘ it’s quite impossible 
that you can know anything about it.’ ‘ It is 
very difficult to say,’ said the old man, dryly, 
‘what is possible, and what is not possible.’ 
Here the conversation ended, and the white- 
washers went on with their work—dab, splash 
—dab, splash. At length one of them said he 
would just take a peep to see how the old 
gentleman got on. He went up and looked, 
but found nobody there. ‘ How did he get 
down?’ ‘* Nay, how did he get up ?” said the 
other. It was altogether very odd. When 
they had finished their work they got into their 
boat to return to Portsmouth, but at Ports- 
mouth the boat never arrived. They were all 
drowned.” 

We like the whole so well, that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of another neat and 
piquant narrative, the sly under-current of 
humour in which will, no doubt, be readily 
appreciated. 

“ The Mysterious Egg.—There used to be a 
cottage somewhere on the hill as you go up 
towards the Needles—a very poor concern, 
more like a pig-sty than a Christian’s house, in 
which lived an old woman, who was known by 
the name of Alice Puckery. She was of a very 
unsocial nature, and had ways and habits pecu- 
liar to herself ; always muttering as she hobbled 
along, no one could hear what. She used 
continually to place an egg on the ledge 
over the door. ‘There was something very 
mysterious in this, but as there are always 
many to be found who say there’s no 


and supernatural order. It is a ** beauty and 
a mystery,” and as such we would ever wish to 
see it remain. Passing, then, altogether by 
Geraldine (which, after all, is a clever produc- 
tion), the volume will be found to contain several 


which they are introduced), and they are told | such thing as witchcraft, it was thought by 
jwith great liveliness, point, and humour. | them that the only reason the old hag had 
‘“‘ The Hermit’s Cave,”’ the longest, is a capital| for doing this, was to discover whether in her 
story of glamour; and the ‘ Stoned-cased|absence her house had been entered or not; 


Well,” is a striking exposition of Druidical|for when the door opened, the egg sometimes 


poems of considerable merit: some of them, 
indeed, not unworthy of the hand of the great 
master, for a share of whose laurels Mr. Tupper 
has so daringly ventured to step up as a 
competitor. 

Several of the sonnets, in particular, are 
excellent, although we cannot call to mind 
many instances of the author’s addressing them 
to their own works after the manner of the 
three put forth on his own “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy.” It may not be intended, but it carries 
the look of a concealed puff about it; and the 
work possessed too many beauties to need any 
thing of the kind. In almost every page we 
find evidence of great powers of thought and 
beauty of expression, occasionally, however, 
marred by what to us appears neglect, as if the 
composition had been hurried along hastily, and 
Without having that attention bestowed upon it 
which it deserved. We give the following little 





poem complete; there is a right feeling about it. 


rites, made interesting by the appearance on} 
the scene of Christian apostles, Welsh bards, 
and other actors, Cimri, men of Galedin, and 
giants of Coranied. | 

As we cannot, however, conveniently sepa- 
rate part of these for quotation, we must select; 
from the shorter pieces. 

“ The Old Church of St. Helen's.—‘ Waiter, | 
bring me another glass of brandy and water ; 
and now,’ continued the old gentleman, ‘ I 
shall tell the story about the old church-steeple.’ 
The old church of St. Helen’s was built so close 
to the shore, that in the course of timethegreater 
part was undermined and washed away by the 
sea. ‘The steeple, however, had become so 
valuable a sea-mark, that it was determined to 
preserve it; so it was built up with bricks in 
the inside, and its foundations defended from 
the sea by additional masonry. It was next 
directed to be whitewashed to make it more 
conspicuous, and some men were sent over 





fell to the ground. Tam rather inclined to be- 
lieve, from the words which she muttered over 
the egg when it fell, that there was some spell 
in it; because occasionally, when it was ob- 
served to fall, a sulphurous smoke and smell 
arose. Many were the speculations as to why 
she placed the egg there; no one had ever 
been known to keep an egg in that particular 
way before—over a doorway; why should it be 
over a doorway? It was thought by many, 
that it was placed there to bewitch any person 
she might take a dislike to. It was supposed 
by others, that the influence of the egg was 
varied, according to whether it was placed 
with the broad end, or the narrow end, or the 
side, towards the wall. How its influence af- 
fected people, no one could make out exactly ; 
some were suddenly taken ill immediately, or 
soon after passing under it; to others, good 
luck happened. One man, of the name of 
Theophilus Browning, shortly after passing 
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under it, had the extraordinary luck of finding 
a red silk purse, containing twenty sovereigns, 
on the road as he went home. It is believed 
that on that day the egg was placed crossways, 
a thing which had not been known to be done 
before or since. A young woman, of the name 
of Sarah Primrose, called at the old hag’s cot- 
tage, and passed under the egg; she had not 
proceeded half a mile from the door before she 
was met by a person, who told her that the 
young man to whom she was going to be 
married was dangerously ill: he died that 
night. Though the old hag kept four or five 
speckled fowls, it was very generally believed 
that the eggs were not laid by any of them, 
or were, indeed, the produce of any other bird. 
Sometimes the egg appeared to be longer in 
shape than at others, sometimes shorter. It 
was thought that the egg which was placed 
there on Friday was longer shaped and thinner 
like, perhaps a little trifle smaller, than those 
on a Monday and Tuesday, which were rather, 
as a body might say, short and dumpy ones. 
This was observed to be the case for three 
successive weeks, during which they had been 
watched. She had been repeatedly asked why 
she placed the egg on the ledge over the door, 
to which she always replied, ‘ that she put it 
there because she chose to put it there; no one 
had any business to question her right to put 
it there. The shelf was her own shelf, put up 
by John Stubbins the carpenter, at her own 
expense,. and she would tell nobody why she 
put the egg there.’ One day—a Thursday 
afternoon—a tabby cat was seen sitting on 
the ledge over the door, beside the egg: that 
night the clergyman of the parish died !” 
There are some droll and appropriate illus. 
trations from the pencil. 





Janet; or, Glances at Human Nature: the 
Second of a Series of Tales on the Passions. 
By the Author of ‘* Misrepresentation.” 


3 vols, 12mo. 

and Otley. 

A work of imagination, and by a young au- 
thoress. We should be stern critics, indeed, 
were we to point out the slight faults of the 
volumes before us ; the more especially as they 
are greatly outweighed by the merits. The 
authoress has chosen Miss Austen as her model 
in both her previous work (‘ Misrepresenta- 
tion”’) and the one now pleading by its moral 
tendency and pleasing execution for encourage- 
ment and support. Judging by the decided 
improvement of style in the tale of Janet, we 
may fairly look for the same in succeeding 
volumes, and with more of hope than fear for 
the ultimate success of the writer. We finish 
our notice with a short extract. 

“The heavy eyelids slowly rose, he cast 
towards his sister one fond, never-to-be-for- 
gotten look—a faint and happy smile — and 
then the countenance was darkened, yet so 
calm and placid, Charlotte thought he slept. 
In truth, he did—the dreamless slumber of the 
grave! There is no task more mournful than 
to search amongst the papers, books, and other 
familiar things of one whom we have loved, 
and lost. Can we unlock the writing-desk, or 
escritoire, and not reflect whose hand has often 
turned the key before? What a host of 
thoughts and feelings, too, come rushing on the 
mind as we unfold the different memoranda, so 
carefully preserved! Often we learn more of 
the deceased from these sad reliques than we 
ever knew before: thoughts, feelings, and 
affections, till now never even guessed, are all 
at once made known, until there would seem 
semething almost sacrilegious in a quest which 


London, 1839. Saunders 


thus unfolds the treasured secrets of the dead. 
By Maurice’s desire, this painful duty had 
devolved upon his favourite sister; and tt was 
with heavy heart, and trembling fingers, and 
eyes bedimmed with tears, she set about the 
trying occupation. On opening the escritoire 
where Maurice had been accustomed to keep 
his private papers, she found little of any mo- 
ment. A few bonds for trifling debts that 
were now cancelled; the letters he received at 
different periods when away from home, and 
other articles of that description. One drawer 
was double locked and sealed, it had remained 
so since the night preceding Georgy’s mar- 
riage. Need I say what that drawer con- 
tained? Must I describe the tress of glossy 
raven hair that once’had clustered round her 
open brow, the silk purse she had netted for his 
birth-day gift, the book on whose blank page 
her hand had traced his name—the note— the 
bunch of faded flowers? Charlotte burst into 
an agony of tears: she had never known till 
now how deep had been her brother’s love.” 








Hoffman's Wild Scenes, &c. 
(Concluding notice.) 
WE have now, agreeably to our promise, to 
match the story of hunting at the sources of the 
Hudson, with that of more remote and yet 
wilder scenes. Mr. H. tells us, 

* The hunters of the far west, who trap for 
beaver among the defiles of the Oregon Moun- 
tains, regard no part of their long journey, 
from the borders to their savage hunting- 
grounds, where the fur-bearing animals are 
still found in the greatest profusion, with more 
aversion than that which leads over the great 
desert, where the tributaries of the Padouca, 
the Konzas, and the Arkansaw rivers, are half 
absorbed by the arid sand. Lewis and Clarke, 
Major Long, and other scientific explorers of 
this desolate region, suffered much from the 
want of water while passing through it on their 
way to the Rocky Mountains ; and they often 
mention the disheartening effect it had upon 
their followers, when, after traversing the 
scorching plain for weeks, it still lay stretched 
in unbroken and monotonous vastness before 
them. This portion of country, which extends 
along the base of the Rocky Mountains as far 
as we have any acquaintaince with their range, 
is said to have an average width of six hundred 
miles. In the north, the surface is occasionally 
characterised by water-worn pebbles and hard 
gravel, but the predominant characteristic is 
sand, which, in many instances, prevails to the 
entire exclusion of vegetable mould. At the 
south, the arid plains are profusely covered 
with loose fragments of volcanic rocks, amid 
whose barren bosom no genial plant has birth ; 
and, indeed, throughout the whole region, large 
tracts are often to be met with, which exhibit 
scarcely a trace of vegetation. In some few 
instances, sandy hillocks and ridges make their 
appearance, thickly covered with red cedar, of 
a dwarfish growth ; but, in general, nothing of 
vegetation appears upon the uplands, but rigid 
grass of spare and stunted growth, prickly 
pears profusely covering extensive tracts, and 
weeds of a few varieties, which, like the prickly 
pears, seem to thrive the best in the most arid 
and sterile soils. The Indians, who inhabit 
this extensive region, are composed of several 
roving tribes, who, unlike the nations to the 
east and west of them, have no permanent 
villages, nor hunting-grounds which they claim 
as peculiarly theirown, They hunt the buffalo 
and antelope, and, dwelling only in tents of 
leather, migrate from place to place in pursuit 





of the herds of those animals ; and so extensive 











is their range, that while they exchange their 
skins for blankets and strouding, with the 
British traders on the Cheyenne river of the 
north, they also trade their mules and horses, 
for vermilion and silver ornaments, with the 
Spaniards of Mexico on the Colorado of the 
south. The Arapahoes, Kaskaias, Kiaways, 
and Tetaus, which are the chief of the desert 
hordes, are ferocious and predatory in their 
habits, and are continually at war with various 
tribes of the Missouri Indians, who inhabit the 
fertile countries which lie between them and 
our western frontier. The grizzly bear, the 
king of the American wilds, shares these dreary 
domains with the savages, hardly less ferocious 
than himself, and roams the west in quest of 
living prey. Here, too, the illusive mirage of 
the desert cheats the parched traveller with its 
refreshing promise, and the wanderers in these 
solitudes often tell of those monstrous shapes 
and unnatural forms, which, like the spectre of 
the Brocken, reflected on the heated and tre. 
mulous vapour, are magnified and distorted to 
the eye of the appalled and awe-stricken travel. 
ler. Strange fires, too, are said to shoot along 
the baked and cracking earth, and the herds of 
wild horses that can be seen trooping along the 
horizon, seem at times to be goaded on by 
gigantic and unearthly riders, whose paths are 
enveloped in wreaths of flame. The scientific 
explorer readily calls philosophy to his aid in 
examining these strange appearances ; learning 
explains the phenomena of which he is himself 
a witness, and reason rejects the preternatural 
images, which he only knows from the repre- 
sentation of others. But the nomadic tribes, 
who make their dwelling upon the desert, or 
the uneducated adventurer, who wanders 
thither from some more smiling region, are 
differently affected. The monstrous shades 
and unearthly appearances that present them- 
selves to his excited vision, are regarded 
through the medium of superstitious awe. 
The wild imagination of the Indian, and the 
credulous fancy of the Creole and Canadian 
hunter, people these mysterious solitudes with 
actual beings; while the grotesque figures, 
drawn upon the mocking mirage, after present- 
ing themselves frequently to the eye, assume 
at length an individuality and a name ; and it 
is said that the Indians and Canadian wander- 
ers become at last so familiar with the images 
represented, as even to pretend to recognise the 
features, and swear to the identity of shapes, 
which are continually changing, and which pro- 
bably never present themselves more than 
once to the same person.”’ 

This is tle introduction to the ‘ Ghost- 
Riders,” a marvellous tale ; but not so curious 
as one (an Ojibbeway legend) of Nannabozho, 
a sort of terrene Jove, of whom it is handed 
down, that being pursued by the waters raised 
in revenge for the murder of some of his spirits 
by Mibanaba, the Manitoag of the water, he 
thus created the earth :— 

“ Now that the deed was done, Nannabozho 
found himself surrounded by dangers, and 
nothing but his swiftness of foot gave him any 
chance of escape from his revengeful foes, who 
were immediately in full cry after him. But 
soon, the spirits finding they could not overtake 
him by running, adopted a new device for get- 
ting Nannabozho in their power. They com- 
manded the water to rise and flow after him ; 
and straightway the lake began to swell until 
its waves rushed along his path so rapidly that 
it seemed impossible to escape them. Nanna- 
bozho did not know what to do in this emer- 
gency; but, at last, just as the water was about 
overwhelming him, he saw a crane, and deter- 
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mined to claim his assistance. * My brother,’ 
said Nannabozho, * will you not drink up this 
water for me?’ The crane replied, ¢ What 
will you give me in return?’ ¢ I will give you 
the skin of one of the chiefs that I have killed,’ 
answered Nannabozho. ‘The crane was satisfied 
with the promise, and he commenced drinking 
up the water. He drank, and he drank until 
he had nearly drank it all, when he was unable 
longer to stand up. His body had swollen 
to an immense size, and as he went toddling 
along on his thin shanks with his long neck, 
bobbing about, he presented such a ludicrous 
appearance that Nannabozho burst out a laugh- 
ing to see brother crane make such a figure. 
Nannabozho, indeed, must have been mad 
with merriment, for when he saw the crane’s 
body become bigger and bigger, while his 
skin was stretched so, that he could not bend 
his legs as it tightened around his joints—he 
could not withstand the temptation of pricking 
the bloated mass. He drew his bow, and the 
arrow went through the crane’s body. But 
quickly was he punished for his wanton sport. 
At once the waters began to rise again, and so 
fast did the big waves increase, that Nanna- 
bozho was compelled to ascend the highest 
mountain he could find, and still the waters 
followed him there. He then climbed the 
highest tree on the mountain. But the flood 
kept rising and rising ; the branches on which 
he stood were soon dipping in the waves, 
which at last rolled completely over his head. 
Just as they swept finally over him, Nanna- 
bozho chanced to look up, and saw the shadow 
ofan object floating near him; he stretched 
out his arm and seized it. It proved to be a 


piece of wood buoyant enough to sustain him, 
and he placed himself upon it. 


Nannabozho 
now floated about for some time. The water 
encompassed him on every side. It had covered 
up every thing. The rocks, hills, and trees, 
had all disappeared. The flood seemed to 
ripple against the sides of the sky all around, 
aud whichever way he looked, there was nothing 
to be seen but a never-ending succession of 
waves, that had nothing but the wind to play 
against. At last he saw a musquash swimming 
about alone, and he asked him to go down to 
the earth, and bring him a little of it. The 
animal obeyed, and plunged towards the bottom, 
hat it was soon seen on the surface of the water 
perfectly dead. Nannabozho, however, did 
not yet despair.‘ He immediately after saw a 
beaver paddling toward him, and as soon as 
the beaver got near enough to hear, he said to 
him,—* My brother, will you not dive and get 
mesomeearth ?? The beaver dived, but did not 
appear for a long time. The beaver, it seems, 
when he dives, cancarry down so much air entan- 
gledin his coat, that, when compelled to stay long 
under water, he can thrust his nose into his fur 
and breathe for some time. At last, he ap- 
peared again upon the surface, nearly dead with 
exhaustion ; he brought up a very little piece 
ofmud on the flat end of his tail, which he 
gave to Nannabozho. Nannabozho scraped 
every particle of it carefully together, and 
placed it in the palm of his hand to dry. When 
it had become perfectly dried he blew it out 
into the water, and straightway a portion of the 
earth upon which we now live, was created. 
The dust, too, in the hand of Nannabozho, 
kept increasing the longer he blew; until more 
and more of the earth was made; and at last 
the whole world was finished just as large as it 
now is.”” 

The Noachic analogies, and the beaver’s 
origination of the diving machine (so latelymade 
patent in England), are curious enough; but 





here we must conclude, recommending the 
touching story of the “* Missionary Bride,” and 
the rest of the strange Indian traditions, to the 
perusal of our readers. 

One word at parting with the author who 
has entertained us so much: What is the 
meaning of *‘ cavorting ?” (p. 36, vol. i.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Object and Effect of the Oath in the Roman 
Catholic Relief- Bill Considered, with Ob- 
servations upon the Doctrine of certain Irish 
Authorities with respect to Tithes; and on 


. en 
and the beneficial effects of knowledge ; of the 
application to business ; of the employment of 
time; and, in short, ofevery subject of interest 
to the mechanical orders and value to the com- 
munity to which they belong, and in which they 
form so important a part. There is a degree of 
solidity and applicability in the whole that 
deserves our highest praise. 
| The Economy of Vegetation ; or, Phenomena of 
| Plants. By a Fellow of the Linnean 
| Society. Pp. 175. London, 1839. Relfe 

and Fletcher. 
| Sex the lilies—how they grow,” says an 


the Policy of a Concordat with the See of epigraph upon the title-page, but the vignette 


Rome: with an Appendix. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart. 
G.C.H. 8vo. pp. 96. London, 1839. 
Murray. 
THE subject of this able pamphlet is out of our 
literary line ; but its importance entitles it to 
notice as the production of one who has for 
years deeply considered it; who took a pro- 
minent part in its parliamentary discussion in 
1829, &c. ; and who now casts the review of a 
statesman over it in all its bearings. The in- 
troduction states what these bearings are; and 
we copy it, earnestly recommending all the 
arguments to the attention they so well deserve 
from the public. 

‘In the first section of this publication I have endea- 
voured to demonstrate that the securities suggested by 
me in the year 1829, for the protection of the Church 

ainst the possible danger of Roman Catholic legisla- 
tion, did not deserve to be characterised as impracticable. 
In the second section, that no justifiable accusation or 
even imputation of perjury can attach to a Roman 
Catholic Member'of Parliament from his voting for any 
resolution or measure which any body of Protestants 
may deem necessary for the preservation, or at least 
ultimate benefit, of any Church Establishment. In the 
third section, that if it can be proved that a Catholic 
Member of Parliament unequivocally proposes to subvert 
the present Church Establishment, according to the fair 
and equitable import of the term, such an attempt is not 
in accordance with the oath which he has taken within 
the walls of Parliament. In the fourth section, that as 
Roman Catholics are now admitted into both houses of 
the legislature, it is a most necessary act of state policy 
to negotiate with the head of the Catholic Church on 
Catholic matters, and that from such negotiation good 
and not evil is to be anticipated, that any measures con- 
nected with Catholic interests should be considered after 
the establishment of a concordat with the papal see, and 
that one of the principal measures that ought then to be 
considered should be the payment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. It will be perceived that whatever con- 
clusion may be come to by readers with respect to the 
first section, the reasoning in the three remaining sections 


is in no degree affected.” 

The Ladies’ Flower Garden of Ornamental 
Annuals. By Mrs. Loudon. 4to. No, I. 
London, 1839. W. Smith. 

THE first blush of what promises to be a most 

beautiful bouquet of the brightest flowers. 

There is not a lady in the land, who has access 

to five feet square of garden ground, or even 

who loves the rearing of these sweet companions 
in stands, pots, or glasses, that should not take 
this publication. Nay, if in smoky city ** close 
ypent,”’ still they should procure it for its own 
gracefulness and beauty; since the coloured 
plates of the Ranunculaceae — the flos adonis, 
the larkspur, the fennel-flower, the garidella, 
and the platystemon, in all their varieties—give 
promise of a work of great taste and interest. 
The letterpress is equally excellent. 


Hints to Mechanics, on Self Education and 
Mutual Instruction. By Timothy Claxton. 
Pp. 226. London, 1839. Taylor and 
Walton. 

Tuts is a most meritorious work ; a work full 

of good sense and useful information. After 

introducing the author himself, far better than 

a portrait, it treats of the desirableness of a 

sound education, of the habits, faults, and vices 

incident to mechanics, and their reform and 
improvement; of the evil effects of ignorance, 


| is of roses and other flowers, and nothing like 
;a lily among them to “‘ see.” In its general 
| merits this is a pretty volume, and pleasingly 
illustrates many of the habits, &c. of plants 
and other botanical matters. 


A Portrait of Geology. By a Fellow of the 
Geological Society. Pp. 214. London, 
1839. Same Publishers. 

S1miLar in appearance and in merit, this neat 

volume gracefully developes many portions of 

the sciences of geology. 

A Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the Lothians, §c., by 
C, Maclaren, Esq., F.R.S.E. (Edinburgh, A. and C. 
Black; London, Longman and Co,)—As a contribution 
to the yy" knowledge of our island, this volume is 
valuable; for few parts ess so much interest as those 
where the coal-measures extensively prevail. The text, 
and the map and sections, are clear, intelligible, and 
instructive. The geology of Arthur’s Seat, and the Pent- 
land Hills, is particularly worthy of attention. 


Principles of the Laws of England, &c. By a 
Solicitor. 8vo. pp. 383. London, 1839. 
APPARENTLY an excellent work for the 
instruction and guidance of clerks. Every 
thing seems to be noticed, and all sorts of 

practice described. 


The Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dal« 
keith, &c. A New Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. Pp. 384. Edinburgh, 
1839. Blackwoods; London, Cadell. 

Wuart! old friend Galt with a new face ? 

A new face, indeed, for there are eight illus- 

trations by George Cruikshank, who can put a 

new face upon any thing. It is gratifying to 

be thus reminded of so popular a favourite as 

Mansie Wauch ; and as Edinburgh seems to 

be following the example of London, in re- 

issuing by-gone publications in neat and cheap 
single He at we may fairly anticipate a very 
extensive circulation for them. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. New 
Edition. Pp. 400. Same Publishers. 
Tue foregoing remarks apply equally to this 
volume, which, while Galt sketched the homely, 
familiar, and comic with a masterly pencil, gave 
us a variety of pictures of like fidelity and cha- 
racter where the grave, stedfast, and pathetic in 
Scottish feeling and manners, mingled finely 
with the “ Lights” of gayer scenes. The vivid 
truth, the nature, the touching spirit of Pro. 
fessor Wilson as exhibited in these papers, need 
no eulogy from us. That they have been long 
out of print has been much regretted by the 
public, and we are sure there will be much re- 
joicing at the ease with which they may once 

more be acquired. 


Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire 
in the West Indies, South America, North 
America, Asia, Austral-Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. From the Official Records of the 
Colonial Office. By R. Montgomery Mar- 
tin. 8vo. pp. 602,double columns. Appen- 
dix, pp. 304. London, 1839. Allen and Co. 

THE mass of valuable intelligence collected in 

this volume is prodigious ; and fora single man, 

it is one of those gigantic undertakings to 





which we would, a priori, suppose no individual 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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would dare to set his face. But zeal, industry, 
and ability, when steadily and well directed, 
can effect much more than would be believed 
before trial. Like Mr. M‘Culloch’s commercial 
and statistical works, Mr. Martin’s colonial 
compilations have become national. We 
wonder how we did without them, and are for 
ever referring to them for some information or 
other. In a volume we havea library, as far as 
the subject is concerned —a library of uncom- 
mon merit and utility. 

The first map, with the British colonies upon 
it coloured red, is a remarkable exposition. 
The world never saw any thing like it since the 
world was created. When we reflect upon the 
size and position of our own little island; and 
cast our eye over those dependent regions stud- 
ding the habitable globe, we can hardly refrain 
from laughter—it looks as if a mite had the 
limbs of an elephant. In our copy, though 


marked on the scale, the colonies of other na- 
tions are not coloured: it would add to the 
interest of the map. 

But, altogether, we have but a word to say on 
behalf of this volume :—it is a perfect treasury 
of every thing that can be desired in reference 
to a knowledge of the colonies of Britain. 


An Essay on the Art of Dancing. Pp. 32. 
alkin and Budd. 

THE opening of this pamphlet, given to the 
dancing world by the ‘ Booksellers to her 
Majesty”’ has amused us; and, without going 
over the whole ground of physical education, 
we quote it in the hope that it may equally 
entertain our readers. 

** As it is (says the writer) no uncommon occurrence to 
hear the utilitarians of the — day express their 
doubts as to whether the practice of dancing ought to be 
classed amongst our intellectual pursuits, a few observa- 
tions upon this subject may not be unacceptable to the 

eheral reader. ‘ Intellectual,’ according to Dr. Johnson, 
is thus defined, ‘ Relating to the anes ea a 
ing to the mind,—transacted by the understanding.’ If 
by the practice of dancing were merely meant the meet- 
ing of persons for the og ape of hustling each other in 
what is called a quadrille, or of bumping each other ina 
waltz, the doubt as to the intellectuality of such practice 
would be a reasonable one, and every argument advanced 
in its favour must at once fall to the ground. But thisis 
the abuse of dancing ; and it would be just as consistent 
to state that the practice of dancing has nothing to do 
with the mind, merely because there is a want of taste in 
the fashionable dancing of the present day when executed 
as a recreation, as to raise a similar doubt in reference to 
the practice of music, merely because people sometimes 
sing out of tune, and occasionally play out of time.” 
This is good sound reasoning, for if intellect 
belong to the understanding, it is literally true 
that so does dancing: if intellectual matters 
are trans-acted by the understanding, so is 
dancing! Our author, we are afraid, speaks 
too disparagingly of quadrilles and waltzes— 
instead of hustling in the former, the performers 
always look to us like so many automata ; and 
instead of bumping in the latter, like persons 
coupled and entwined for life in one loving 
embrace, as if they were the double stars of the 
rotatory system, 


A Historical View of the Results of Vaccination, 
as unfolded in Dr. Baron’s Life of Jenner. 
By Vigorniensis. Pp. 105. London, 1839. 
Rivingtons; Worcester, Stratford. 

TRULY does the able author describe this to be 

one “of the most important of topics ;” for 

what can be more important than the health 
and safety of a whole people? The present 
small volume is a vigorous review of the history 
and progress of vaccination; and the author, 
who must have devoted great attention to the 
subject, as his practical remarks evince, ear- 
nestly enforces the necessity for legislative 
enactments to restrict the propagation of small- 
pox in the country. Recent visitations of that 
disease, with very fatal consequences, in mavy 


districts of England, add much to the force of 

these arguments. 

Political Discourses. By George Ramsay, B.M. 
Trin. Coll. Cam. 8vo. pp. 383. Edinburgh, 
1839. Black; London, Longman and Co. 

THESE are very able discourses ; and we would 
particularly refer to that on the vote by ballot, 
as an example of the whole, and one of the 
most convincing arguments that has appeared 
on the question in any shape, either in or out 
of parliament. 

Emigration Fields: North America, the Cape, 
Australia, and New Zealand. By Patrick 
Matthew. Pp. 237. Edinburgh, 1839. 
Black ; London, Longman and Co. 

THE information contained in this volume will 

be found valuable for emigrants, and is not 

without its interest for the politician. On the 
subject of Mexico, the author holds that emi- 
gration thither (especially of Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics) should be encouraged, to prevent the 
country falling under the power of the United 

States or Russia; but New Zealand appears to 

be the land which he deems most favoured by 

nature for British settlement. 


The Hand- Book for Australian Emigrants, by S. Buller, 
Esq. Pp. 240. (Glasgow, M‘Phun; London, Cotes; 
Edinburgh, Whyte.)— Another publication of the same 
class, with information compiled from many sources. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 23. Rev. W. Whewell, president, in 
the chair.—A notice, by Mr. Lyell, ‘ On the 
Occurrence of Graptolites in the Slate of Gal- 
loway,’ was first read. On examining some 
specimens of slaty sandstone lately collected by 
Mr. John Carrick Moore on the shores of Loch 
Ryan, Mr. Lyell recognised the distinct re- 
mains of graptolites; and, as fossils are ex- 
ceedingly rare in the great range of slaty sand- 
stone and shale extending across the south of 
Scotland, from St. Abb’s Head to Galloway, 
he conceived the discovery of this zoophyte, 
characteristic of strata more ancient than the 
old red sandstone, to be important. The beds 
containing the graptolites are nearly vertical, 
and their strike is W.S.W. and E.N.E.—The 
reading of Mr. Daniel Sharpe’s paper ‘On the 


from Cape Espichel to St. Ubes. 
ations of which it consists are arranged by Mr. 
Sharpe in the following order, the local names 
being derived from the points where the strata 
are best displayed. Tertiary.._Upper tertiary 
sand; Almada beds, consisting of sands, lime- 
stones, and clays ; lower tertiary conglomerate. 
Secondary.— Hippurite limestone, red sand- 
stone, Espichel limestone, slate-clay and shale, 
San Pedro limestone, older red conglomerate. 
Igneous Rocks.—Basalt and granite. The 
composition, range and extent, organic re- 
mains, mineral contents, and physical pheno- 
mena of each deposit, were described in con- 
siderable detail. In the ‘* upper sands,” 
which constitute nearly the whole of the area 
belonging to the tertiary class of formations 
south of the Tagus, and included within 
the author’s range, no organic remains have 
been noticed, and the strata are quite hori- 
zontal, except at the edges of the basin. A 
mine of quicksilver was profitably worked in 
the lower beds at Coyna during the last cen- 
| tury; but it was abandoned in 1801, in con- 
| sequence of all the quicksilver having been 
| extracted which the miners were enabled to 











reach. The gold dust, for which the sands of 
the Tagus have been so long celebrated, Mr, 
Sharpe conceives, is also derived from the lower 
beds of this division of the tertiary series, 
The only spots where workings have been 
carried on regularly, and to any extent, are 
near Adica, on the coast of the Atlantic, about 
ten miles south of the mouth of the Tagus, » 
The gold dust is obtained from sand washed 
down from the cliffs; but it is only after 
the lapse of considerable intervals of time 
that the works can be successfully pursued, 
The washings were carried on in the fif. 
teenth century, until they were found to be 
no longer profitable, and they were renewed 
in 1814 and continued till 1826, when they 
were again abandoned. The Almada beds 
occupy the greater part of the tertiary district 
on the Lisbon side of the Tagus, and they 
form the cliffs on the opposite side, from Tra. 
faria to Almada; also, a zone which ranges 
from St. Ubes to Palmella, and thence south. 
west nearly to Aldea do Meco. They are prin- 
cipally interesting on account of the fossils with 
which they abound; but sufficient attention 
has not yet been paid to these remains to en- 
able their being accurately compared with the 
fossils of other tertiary districts. In few 
countries can the separation between the ter. 
tiary and secondary formations be more strongly 
marked than in the district around Lisbon. 
The rocks of the latter class were disturbed and 
denuded before the commencement of the ter. 
tiary epoch, and a vast mass of basalt, covering 
an extensive district to the west and north of 
Lisbon, is interposed between the youngest of 
the secondary and the oldest of the tertiary strata. 
The hippurite limestone consists in the upper 
and middle parts of marls and argillaceous lime- 
stones, containing layers of flints, and, in the 
lowest, of a beautiful hard marble. It occurs, 
within Mr. Sharpe's tract, only on the Lisbon 
side of the Tagus, where it forms considerable 
districts, and apparently underlies the greater 
portion of that occupied by the basalt. The 
most characteristic fossils are several species of 
spherulites, and other remains of the family of 
Rudista. Shells are alsoabundant. The hippu- 
rite limestone isunderlaid conformably by a thick 


Neighbourhood of Lisbon,’ was then resumed | deposit of sandstones, grits, marls, and lime- 

and concluded. ‘The district described in this | Stones. Lignite occurs in it at several places, 

memoir is bounded to the north of Lisbon, by} and occasionally in sufficient quantity to have 
. . o | 

a line extending from Torres Vedras by Sobral |led to unsuccessful researches for coal. A 

to Villa Franca, and to the south, by the coast | thick efflorescence of sulphur coats many of the 

The form-! beds, and gypsum has been worked to some 


extent not far from Santa Anna, near the 
southern himits of the district. This red sand- 
stone formation occupies the greater part of Mr. 
Sharpe’s district to the north-west of Lisbon, 
and south of the Tagus; it constitutes a band 
from Palmella to the coast, a little north of 
Cape Espichel. The strata are much disturbed 
both north and south of the Tagus. In the 
sandstone strata, vegetable impressions and seed 
vessels are found; and in the calcareous, corals 
and shells, some of which the author has iden- 
tified with fossils of the English secondary 
series. The Espichel limestone is composed of 
alternations of shale and gray limestone. It 
constitutes the Cape, after which it is named 
by Mr. Sharpe; also the flat outer zone which 
surrounds the Cintra Hills; and the mass of 
calcareous beds forming the Serra d’Arrabida 
is considered by him to be most probably of the 
same age. The fossils found in this formation 
are for the greater part casts, and are not easily 
separated from the matrix. They are also re- 
ferable to the English secondary series. The 
deposit of shale and slate-clay occurs only in the 
neighbourhood of Cintra, forming the middle 
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zone surrounding those granitic hills. The 
uppermost and lowest divisions consist princi- 
pally of shale, and the middle of indurated 
shale, alternating regularly, and without any 
appearance of disturbance, with various igneous 
rocks. The whole of the strata dip from the 
granite nucleus. The San Pedro limestone 
forms the inner zone around the Cintra Hills. 
Near the village of San Pedro, the following 
series of beds is displayed’: — 


F 
Dark gray compact limestone, several hundred 
feet thick. 


Gray limestone, with slight traces of crystalline 
structure 
Coarse crystalline, marble white, or white gray -- 100 
Coarse marble, usually gray, but towards the 
bottom bluish white granite 100 
The same gradual change may be traced where- 
ever the limestone can be seen resting upon 
the granite. The lines of stratification are 
always distinct, and the dip varies from 40° to 
70° from the central nucleus. The older red 
conglomerate occurs only near St. Ubes, form- 
ing the highest ridge of the Serra de Covoens, 
the eastern end of the Serra de San Luis, and 
the higher parts of the Serra de Vizo. The 
true geological position of this rock Mr. Sharpe 
could not determine, as it occurs only south of 
the Tagus, and in contact with no deposit 
anterior to the red sandstone and the Espichel 
limestone ; but it is older than either of those 
formations. On concluding the description of 
the sedimentary deposits, the author expressed 
his regret at his inability to draw any accurate 
comparison between the Lisbon deposits and 
those of the more northern portions of Europe. 
That the hippurite limestone is the representa- 
tive of the chalk, and the subjacent formations 
the representatives of the middle secondary 
series of England, he has little doubt; but he 
hesitates to point out definitively to which of 
the oolitic rocks they ought to be assigned. 
The tertiary beds he considers as probably of 
the same age as those of Baza and Alhama, in 
the south of Spain, described by Brigadier 
Silvertop. Igneous Rocks.—The geological 
position of the great mass of basalt was alluded 
toin noticing the break between the tertiary 
and secondary formations. The surface occu- 
pied by this rock is calculated to be equal to 
eighty square miles; but its boundaries are so 
irregular that they cannot be followed on an 
ordinary map. The basalt varies considerably 
in characters, and is sometimes columnar. It 
generally rests upon hippwrite limestone, and 
sometimes upon the red san dstone; but, to the 
West of Louvres, it cuts th rough those forma- 
tions, and it has apparently thrown up the 
eds lying to the south of the line of intersec- 
tion. From this circumstan ce, Mr. Sharpe was 
induced to conclude that the basalt was irrupted 
near Louvres. Basaltic dy kes and associated 
disturbances were described in the bay of Cas- 
caes. On the beach near Ce zimbra, to the east 
of Cape Espichel, some mag ses of basalt have 
been intruded between the beds of sandstone, 
and have produced conside -rable disturbance. 
This is the only point sout h of the Tagus at 
which an igneous rock wi is noticed by the 
author. Although Mr. She rpe had innumer- 
able opportunities of observ: ng the junction of 
the basalt and the formatio n below it, yet he 
did not notice a single instaa ice of the subjacent 
deposit being altered. Th e only point near 
fone where granite occurs, , is the well-known 
me — of Cintra. This-n ock is generally a 
granitic compound, bur ¢ it passes near the 
Western end of the range-ef hills into syenite. 
b © great central mass.is « coarse-grained, and 
reaks into large irregular blocks; but that 
Which constitutes the onter edge of the forma. 


eet. | servations on the earthquake in 1755; and it 


vation. Nevertheless, on the banks of the 
river Wansbeck, in Chapel or Bothel Wood, 
and in some other of the neighbouring woods 
and plantations, specimens that are seldom met 
with in any other parts of the county, are found 
in the very spots marked out as their habitats 
by Dr. W. Turner in the sixteenth century. 
Of Orobranche major, which may still be found 
on the banks, near “ Our Lady’s Chapel,” in 
Bothel Wood, he writes: ‘* Orobranche is so 
rare an herbe in England, that I never saw it 
was shewn that its effects were entirely con-|in all England but in Northumberland, where 
fined to the surface composed of tertiary strata, | it is called New Chapel House ;” and, again, of 
not a building having been affected which stood | another plant, ‘‘ This Lepidium growith plen- 
upon the secondary rocks, or basalt. teeously about the watersyde that ryneth thorow 
ener Morpeth, in Northumberland, in such places 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. as great heaps of stones are casten together 
Tue Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie in the ate euth the might of a great sprat of floode.” 
—The paper read was exceedingly long, ex-| The rarer plants met with by Mr. Sidney are 
ceedingly diffuse, and, it may be added—learned. | Galanthus nivalus, in a truly wild state; a 
It was by Mr. Guy, the Professor of Forensic| variety of Myosotis sylvatica ; also, of Veronica 
Medicine, King’s College, London. It is en-| montana, with white flowers, Bromus squa- 
titled, ‘On the Value of the Numerical Me-| rosus, &c. The list contained fifty-six species, 
thod as applied to Science, but especially to! and one hundred and ninety-two varieties. 

Physiology and Medicine.’ The chief object} ee 
of the paper is to establish a more com-| ROYAL INSTITUTION. ’ 
plete system of averages in medical science.| Fripay, Jan. 18.—The first ‘* weekly evening 
Thus, to take a familiar instance :—the dura-| meeting” of the fourteenth season of these 
tion of human life may extend from a moment | social, philosophical, and popular assemblies. 
to upwards of a century and a half, and any; Mr. Faraday lectured to a numerous audience 
attempt to predict the duration of the life of an| ‘On the Gymnotus and Torpedo.’ Our report 
individual by the use of the average would be|of the Royal Society, when the conclusion of 
regarded as in the highest degree preposterous.| Mr. Faraday’s paper, entitled ‘ Experimental 
Another illustration of a totally different kind| Researches in Electricity, Fifteenth Series,’ 
is afforded by the pulse, which, in persons of | was read (Lit. Gas. No. 1143), will have com- 
the same age, and in a state of rest, has a|municated to our readers what had been done 
range of about forty beats; and, in the same! in identifying the powers of the gymnotus and 
individual, under different circumstances of ex-| torpedo with those of common electricity, and 
citement, a range at least equal to its frequency Mr. Faraday’s recent experiments on the gym~- 
in a state of rest. Any attempt, therefore, to|notus at the Adelaide Gallery. Our notice, 
upply an average frequency to a particular case, therefore, of this interesting lecture will be 
must be regarded as unreasonable. In this re-' brief, confined to a slight description of the 
spect, the application of the numerical method | gymnotus, the wonder of physiology, and the 
to dead matter may often be made with much ‘probability of future experiments developing 
greater confidence; for it frequently happens; the nature of nervous influence. The gym- 


tion is finely grained, splits into rhombs, and 
might be mistaken for a sandstone. Patches 
of coarser granite are, however, included in the 
latter variety, and veins of fine-grained traverse 
the central masses. A detailed account was 
given of the disturbances which occur on the 
flanks of this granitic region, and effect the 
sedimentary deposits; and a minute description 
of the dislocations between Palmella and Cape 
Espichel. The paper concluded with some ob- 








that the extreme are not very remote from the | 
mean results. For‘instance, the engineer knows | 
that the friction produced by the contact of) 
iron, or of any other material employed in his 
machinery, is different for different specimens 
of that material; but he finds that the mean! 
quantity of friction produced differs little from | 
the extreme, and he applies the average value | 
with a certainty that no very great practical | 
error will take place in the working of his 
machines. Such cases as these rarely occur in| 
the study of physic;—and so forth. Professor | 
Balbi, Paris; M. Moreau de Jonnés, also of} 
Paris; Colonel af Forsell, Sweden; and Pro- 
fessor Bache, Philadelphia (Benjamin Frank-} 
lin’s great-grandson), were elected foreign | 
members. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Faripay, Jan. 18. Mr. J. E. Gray, presi- 
dent in the chair.—-Garden specimens of Aspi-! 
dium rigidum, sent to Mr. G. E. Dennes by the 
Rev. T. Bree, from a root brought from Ingle- 
bourgh, Yorkshire, in 1815, were exhibited. 
Read, the continuation of Mr. Cooper’s paper, 
“On the Dispersion of Plants in the Environs 
of London, and the Formation of Plans ex- 
hibiting the Distribution of Species over Lo- 
calities ;’ also, a paper, by Mr. J. F. Sidney, 
* On the Botany of Morpeth, Northumberland.’ 
The vicinity of the town of Morpeth does not 
produce many ofour rarer British plants, as much 
is under cultivation, the soil argillaceous, resting 
upon freestone rock, and the surface, though 
undulating, nowhere of any considerable ele- 





notus, or electric eel, has a large bull head, 
with a long tapering body, underneath which 
are most beautiful fringes or abdominal fins. 
By these are obviated the tortuous progress 
of the common eel, and the movements of 
the gymnotus are rendered exceedingly grace- 
ful. The essential organs of this creature, 
those requisite for vital functions, are situ- 
ated immediately behind the head (within a 
short space of which the alimentary canal 
begins and ends), and are very small in pro- 
portion to the electrical organs. The latter 
occupy the whole remaining length. They 
consist of four separate organs; a large one on 
each upper side, and smaller corresponding ones 
underneath. Their structure is cellular, inter- 
sected with horizontal laminz, and composed 
of matter different from any other in the body 
of the fish, The nerves that lead from the 
brain and spinal marrow to the electrical or- 
gans, are enormous in comparison with those 
that supply the fluid, or force, or influence, 
necessary for vitality. They may be cut 
through, and thus the electrical organs separ- 
ated from the vital parts; the creature still 
lives and flourishes, and becomes even more 
lively than when in its natural state, and when 
it may be said to be inconvenienced by the 
large demand of the organs for the nervous 
fluid, or the something which is doubtless 
used, worked up in them to produce electrical 
effects. In proportion to the using up of this 
nervous influence is the exhaustion of the eel 
after every electrical discharge. Now, in all 
common electrical phenomena the converse can 
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be obtained. 
city, electricity from heat, chemical action from 
electricity, and vice versa ; light from electri- 
city: but the opposite, it is to be regretted, is 
as yet more an assertion than an established 
experimental fact. However, enough is known 
‘to support the axiom above stated. Neither 
can be named as the original cause; each is 
cause and effect; the thing produced can be 
converted into the thing producing; they all 
may be the effects of one common cause, but 
to the knowledge of this, experimental philo- 
sophy has not yet come. Upon this principle 
of reconversion, then, will future investigations 
be conducted; and the expectations are, that, 
after having completely exhausted the fish, by 
passing a current of fluid through its electrical 
organs, and in @ contrary direction to that in 
which it flows in the fish, experimenters will be 
able to bring back this nervous influence, to 
reconvert electrical fluid into nervous fluid, or 
natural substance, and thus arrive at a know. 
ledge of the nature of that wonderful agent. 
Mr. Faraday, in the commencement of the lec. 
ture, observed that every remark he might make 
would be applied only to matter in relation to 
animal life, not to the principle of life—not to 
the immaterial spirit. And throughout he 


ably treated cause and effect in the true spirit 
of an experimental philosopher. 


* MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 

THE ordinary general meeting was held on 
Wednesday. Dr. Sigmond in the chair.—.T' wo 
papers were read by the Secretary: one ‘On 
the Treatment of Apoplexy,’ in which the 
author insisted on the necessity of the employ- 
ment of different modes of treatment, according 
to the constitutional habits of each patient; 
and the other * On the Cariaco, or Amapa, of 
South America,’ or ‘ Maiz de dos Meses,’ and 
its dietetic and medicinal properties, in which 
the importance of the particular es of 
maize, or Indian corn above named (which has 
been hitherto unknown either in Europe or 
North America), was brought under the atten- 
tion of its members. The learned author, Dr. 
Hancock, states that it yields ripe grain in the 
short period of two months from its sowing, as 
well in the cold and elevated plains of Meeido, 
and the still colder regions of the Pampas, as 
in the hot and sultry parts of the Orinoko and 
Caraccas, and might, doubtless, be cultivated 
with great advantage and profit to the agricul- 
turist in this country, and supply the place of 
deficient crops of ordinary grain in unfavour- 
able seasons. It was formerly known amongst 
the Indians of Venezuela by the names of ca- 
riaco and amapa; and the Spaniards and 
Creoles give it several appellations ; as ‘* maiz 
cariaqueto,” ‘maiz de ses meses,” and “pan 
de provisiar.” Tt is, however, very doubtful 
whether the plant is a distinct species, or onl 
a variety of the Indian corn; but it is mu 
more slender and diminutive than the latter. 
The produce of each is nearly equal, viz. from 
about fifty to sixty bushels to the acre. The 
learned author observed that, from the extreme 
indolence and apathy of the natives, much less 
of the corn is oe than might be yielded 
by a proper tillage, and that the different kinds 
of grain are allowed to become mingled toge- 
ther; and thus, from affinity of species, produce, 
even on a single ear, a diversity of distinctly 
coloured kernels. The plant has also the great 
recommendation of not impoverishing the soil, 
like most other vegetables of the kind, although 
as many as three or four crops should be taken 
off in a year, which are often obtained. Its 


For instance, heat from electri-|country during the summer months, as the 


temperature of this season is by several degrees 
warmer than that of the Pampas. At the con- 
clusion of the discussions to which these papers 
gave rise, the learned chairman announced the 
arrival in England of their respected president, 
Earl Stanhope, and his intention to take the 
chair at the next general meeting of the Society. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

THE ordinary meeting was held on Thursday. 
Dr. Lee, president, in the chair.—_Mr. Hamil- 
ton presented a medal of the Queen by Signor 
Pistruccis Mr. Nightingale, a coronation medal 
of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia; and Mr. 
Rolph, several coins found in the Isle of Thanet, 
and other parts of Kent : amongst which was a 
penny of Alfred, with some of the Edwards; 
and another, supposed to be a counterfeit one 
struck in the reign of John. The president 
announced the progress of the labours of the 
committee appointed to examine the collection 
of coins brought over by Lord Prudhoe from 
Egypt, and presented to the Society, and stated, 
that amongst them were several rare and al- 
most unique coins of the Antonines.—Mr. Hol- 
royd exhibited three curious iron coins of 
African money from Cordovan, and read an 
interesting paper upon them. ‘The form of 
these was ce rude, being not unlike the sec- 
tion of a mushroom, and they were but of re- 
cent introduction; for, when the country was 
under the dominion of Darfour, the only me- 
dium of barter or exchange was grain. On 
its conquest by Ali Pasha, he introduced the 
Egyptian coins; but, on account of the low 
rate at which every article of life was sold, they 
soon found it necessary to procure some lower 
medium of circulation. Iron ore being very 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, was employed 
in the fabrication of these coins, forty of which 
were worth one Egyptian piastre, or 2}d. ster- 
ling. A similar instance of this coinage is re- 
corded by Major Denham at a village in Africa, 
where the value of the coin, however, varies, 
and is settled by the proclamation of the chief. 
This excites considerable stir and excitement, 
which the bulls and bears, as on the London 
Stock Exchange, take every advantage of ; but 
a very great cause of its fluctuation is when the 
chief gives a feast.—.'he remainder of a paper 
was read from Mr. Tudor, ‘On the Light 
which Coins throw on the History and Progress 
of Civilisation.’ 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp,—In a congregation holden on Monday last, 
being the first of Hilary, or Lent Term, the following 


— were conferred :— 

chelor in Civil Law.— Rev. William Beadon Heath- 
cote, Fellow of New College. 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. William Seyer Lendon, Christ 
Church ; David Melville, Thomas Henry Allen Poynder, 
Brasenose College; Rev. William Hunter, Rev. Frank 
Burges, Fellows of St. John’s College ; Rev. James Jones, 
Jesus College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—William Currer, Christ Church; 
John Hawksley, St. Edmund Hall. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19. Professor Wilson, the Director, in 
the chair.—The first paper read to the meeting 
was a short memoir of Dr. Rottler, who 
died on the 24th June, 1836, in his eighty- 
seventh year. He had been sixty years a 
missionary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel iri Foreign Parts, and a 
fellow-labourer with Schwartz and Geriche. 
The whole of that time he had actively em- 
ployed, not only in faithfully discharging the 
duties of his office, but also in cultivating the 


—— 


valuable Tamul Dictionary. In these labours 
he had been occupied until within three or four 
days of his death; and in each department he 
has left behind him valuable results.— A paper, 
by Mr. E. Solly, was then read, ‘On the Prepara- 
tion of Caoutchouc.’ After describing the dif. 
ferent processes now employed for the prepara- 
tion of this very curious substance, Mr. Solly 
stated that in all these the extraneous soluble 
matters contained in the sap were allowed to re. 
main with the caoutchouc, and become incorpo- 
rated with it as it solidified. He considered that 
these impurities probably exerted considerable 
influence on the strength, elasticity, and con- 
sequent value of the article; and described the 
kinds of caoutchouc in which these impurities 
were most abundant, and also those in which 
their deteriorating influence was the greatest. 
The want of perfect adhesion between the 
layers of caoutchouc which composed the India. 
rubber bottles, he attributed to the presence of 
a very thin layer of these impurities between 
them. Mr. Solly then detailed some experi- 
ments undertaken by him on the recent sap, 
with a view to ascertain in how far these im. 
purities might be separated by any improve- 
ment in the process now employed for pre- 
paring caoutchouc, so as to give it increased 
strength and elasticity. He concluded with 
some remarks on the importation of the sap of 
the caoutchouc trees into this country; the 
probable causes of the repeated failure of almost 
all attempts, and on the means most likely to 
succeed, in attaining so desirable an object. 
Professor Royle, secretary to the Committee of 
Commerce and Agriculture of the Society, read 
a letter from the Horticultural Society of Cal- 
cutta, which accompanied a small bale of cotton, 
the growth of India, from American seed, re- 
questing the committee would obtain the opi- 
nion of competent jndges in England as to its 
staple and price, compared with that of the 
Indian and American cottons. The letter 
further stated that the culture of American 
cotton had not yet been established in India on 
an extensive scale, owing to several causes ; but 
that their Society was still sanguine, that by a 
steady perseverance, and the example of several 
gentlemen of the civil and military service who 
had shewn its superiority, the natives would be 
induced to spread it extensively over all the dis- 
tricts favourable to the growth of indigenous 
cotton...Dr. Royle then read a letter from Mr. 
Malcolmson, ‘ On the Cotton grown near Pes- 
tum, in the Kingdom of Naples,’ a small 
quantity of the seed of which he had forwarded, 
with a request that it should be sent to the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Bengal. Mr. Malcolmson 
entered into details respecting the soil and cli- 
mate of that part of Italy, and alluded to the 
remarkable petrifying stream which runs near 
Pestum, and which caused a considerable cal. 
careous deposition omthe soil which it irrigated, 
a mixture which had: been supposed essential to 
the cultivation of cotton. There were two 
kinds of cotton cultivated in the kingdom of 
Naples, the best of which was grown at Castel- 
lamare. Mr. Malcdmson had procured some 
of the soil from one:of the richest cotton fields 
of that place, of whith he intended to forward 
an analysis. Dr. Royle stated that he had, at 
the same time, received a note from the Hon. 
Fox Strangways, containing an extract from @ 
paper of Professor Tenore, on the very cotton 
spoken of by Mr. Malcolmson. The extract 
stated that the usual cotton grown in the king- 
dom was the Gossypium herbaceum ; but that 
the cotton of Castellamare, which had been 
cultivated from time immemorial in Calabria, 








growth might, he states, be eusured in this 


science of botany, and in the preparation of a 


L was very probably the same as the American 
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cotton described in the “* Orto Romano.” For 
the cultivation of this cotton in Castellamare, 
they were indebted to the French, who had 
brought it from Calabria. Dr. Royle observed 
that the cotton was most probably the Gossy- 
pium hirsutum, or Upland Georgia cotton. Asa 
mail was to depart for India to-day, he had been 
enabled, by the kindness of Mr. W. B. Bayley, 
to despatch, through the India House, the seed 
sent by Mr. Malcolmson, and it would reach 
India time enough for the sowing of the coming 
season.— T'wo papers were afterwards read, 
‘On the Cultivation of the Bourbon Cotton in 
the South of India.’ The first by Mr. Hughes, 
of Tinnerelly, who had grown that plant largely, 
and with great success, twenty years ago; and 
the other by Mr. Heath, who had followed the 
plan of Mr. Hughes, when commercial re- 
sident of Salem and Coimbatore, with equal 
success. ‘The paper of Mr. Hughes went into 
minute details on the soil and climate; on the 
planting, pruning, gathering, and cleansing the 
cotto; and on its value in the market. If 
published in full by the Society, as it probably 
will, this paper must furnish a very useful body 
of information to cultivators of cotton. An 
abridgement of it was made in India by Mr. 
Heath, who caused it to be translated into the 
Tamul language, and a copy to be given to any 
farmer who made a trial of the seed. The ex- 
perience of Mr. Heath generally agreed with 
that of Mr. Hughes, except that the former 
gentleman found he was able to grow cotton 
successfully at a distance of 150 miles from the 
sea, while Mr. Hughes found the coast to 
answer exclusively. Mr. Heath also found the 
natives more ready to adopt improvement than 
could have been expected from the paper of Mr. 
Hughes. At the conclusion of this paper it 


was observed, by Mr. W. B. Bayley, that so far 


as he understood, the manufacturers of Glas- 
gow and the North of England considered the 
defects of Indian cotton generally to arise 
rather from want of care in gathering and 
cleansing than from any deficiency of staple ; 
and that, consequently, more attention should 
be paid to these points than to the introdtiction 
of new plants. The director stated to the 
meeting, that Sir James Rivett Carnac, who is 
nominated to the governorship of Bombay, has 
kindly offered to promote, by any means in his 
power, the objects of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
and that the council had, in consequence, re- 
solved to prepare lists of desiderata to be fur- 
nished to him. He, therefore, requested that 
any member of the Society, who might have 
any suggestion to make bearing on the matters 
in which the aid of Sir James Carnac might be 
valuable to the Society, would, either now, or 
at an early period, communicate such sug- 
gestion to the secretary of the Society, b 

whom it would be brought before the council. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Mr. Barty in the chair.—A communication 
was read relative to certain experiments made 
to obtain silver from a quantity of quicksilver 
saved from the Lady Charlotte, wrecked last 
year: the quantity of quicksilver obtained was 
about 381bs., by pressure, which gave it the 
appearance of dry mortar, and exposure to 
the fire, the decrease in eight days was 4 lbs. 
Another paper was read ‘On the Conversion of 
the Chlorates,’ &c., by Mr. Penny. This com- 
munication is insusceptible of analysis : we can 
only present one or two of the author's results. 
After mentioning the steps by which Mr. Penny 
found his equivalents, he gives an account of 
many experiments with oxygen, nitrate of po- 
tassa, nitrogen, chlorate of soda, nitrate of soda, 


and other substances: he points out the dis- 
crepancies whieh exist between Thomson, Tur- 
ner, and himself, which appear to be in some 
instances considerable. The experiment by 
which he effected the conversion of silver into 
chlorate, presented, for 100 parts of the former, 
157°441 of the latter; and 100 parts of nitrate 
presented 84:374 of chlorate. Oxygen is the 
only substance on the equivalents of which 
chemists are agreed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitton, V.P. in the chair. —~ Mr. 
Bruce communicated a contemporary account 
of a comet which appeared in 1472, in which 
the comet and its course were described much 
more scientifically than is usually met with in 
writings of that period. The account was 
extracted from a MS. preserved at Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, about to bée printed by the 
Camden Society. A further portion was 
read of Mr. Beltz's * Account of Occurrences 
previous td, and at the Battle of Cressy,’ and 
the remainder postponed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay. Dr. Spry in the chair. — After 
transacting the routine business, Mr. Hamilton 
exhibited the drawing of a remarkable gem 
(green jasper), unfortunately destroyed in the 
burning of Sir Robert Gordon’s residence, when 
ambassador at Constantinople. The figures 
upon it are very curious. Mr, Hamilton also 
read an extract of a letter from Mr. Berton, a 
Swiss traveller, giving an interesting account 
of his researches upon the site of Tyre. Mr. 
Berton had occupied himself with an examina- 
tion of the desert between the Dead and the 
Red Sea, and had ascertained that there was a 
fall of 1200 or 1400 feet; so that there might 
have been in ancient times, as had been stated, 
a water communication across that tract of 
country. His further researches induced him 
to believe that the first Tyre was situated on 
the continent, and afterwards connected with 
the islands by causeways. That the greater 
part of the island, on which stood the city when 
besieged by Alexander (that on the peninsula 
having been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar), 
was now under water; otherwise it was im- 
possible to account for its extent and popula- 
tion. In the same manner Mr. Berton traced 
two immense submarine banks, stretching on 
the north and south, like two mighty arms into 
the sea, and supposes them to have formed the 
great harbours of Tyre, where the numerous 
vessels, engaged in her prodigious traffic, found 
accommodation and shelter. If these can be 
proved to be artificial, it will settle this ques- 
tion; and Mr. Berton proposes to employ a 
diving-bell for that purpose. No inscriptions 
have been found, but some immense blocks of 
gray granite; and so perfectly are all remains 
of mighty Tyre obliterated, that the prophecies 
concerning it are fulfilled to the letter. J¢ ts 
sought, and cannot be found ! — Mr. Catter- 
mole, the secretary, then commenced reading a 
paper, ‘On the Latin Versions of Scripture 
supposed to be written by Dr. Worsley,’ men- 
tioned in Wood’s “* Athenensis.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
y.—Ent logical (Anniversary), 8 p.m.; Royal 
Ceparamnicely 9 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 
Wednesday. —Society of Arts, 7§ P.Me 
Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 P-m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 
Friday.— Réyal Institution, 84 P.M. ; Botanical, 8 P.M» 


Mond. 








Saturday, Royal Asiatic, 2 P.M. 


SKETCHES. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
(From the ‘‘ Hawaiian Spectator,” No. I.) 
“ Notice of the remarkable Phenomena in the 
Tides of the Sandwich Islands, on the 7th 
rae” 1837. By T. Chas. Byde Rooke, 


“Ow the evening and night of the 7th Nov. 
a most remarkable commotion of the sea was 
witnessed at Honolulu, in many respects similar 
to that witnessed at these islands in May 1819. 
One inch and a half of rain had fallen during 
the previous twenty-four hours; the wind was 
fresh from the N.E. equally at intervals. The 
atmosphere was clear and cool. Therm. 74°5. 
The barometer had gradually fallen during the 
four previous days, but this evening had again 
risen to 30°06, at six o’clock, when the alarm 
was given that the sea was retiring. The first 
recession was the greatest, something more 
than eight feet; but being unprepared to make 
observations at the moment, the exact fall was 
not measured, The reefs surrounding the har- 
bour were left dry, and the fish aground were 
mostly dead. The sea quickly returned, and 
in twenty-eight minutes reached the height of 
an ordinary high tide; scarcely remaining sta- 
tionary, it again receded and fell six feet. 
This was repeated at intervals of twenty-eight 
minutes. On the third rising it was four 
inches above ordinary high-water mark, and 
fell again six feet four inches. After the 
fourth rising, the length of time occupied by 
the rise and fall varied, and the rise and fall 
diminished gradually but not regularly. At 
eleven p.m. the thermometer stood at 74; ba- 
rometer, 30°04 ; wind freshening and frequent 
showers; the ebb now occupied twenty mi- 
nutes, and the flow ten. At eleven, 30, it be. 
came calm with constant rain. Therm. 73°65; 
bar. 30°03. The ebb and flow still continued 
occupying the same space of time, but the rise 
and fall decreasing. This continued during the 
forenoon of the 8th. The rapidity with which 
the water fell varied in different parts of the 
harbour. On the east side, the greatest rapidity 
noticed was six inches in a minutes but on the 
north, at one time during the third recession, it 
fell twelve inches in thirty seconds. At no time 
did the water rise higher than a common spring 
tide; but the fall was about six feet below low. 
water mark. The same occurrence is related 
to have taken place in 1819, when the tide rose 
and fell thirteen times in the space of a few 
hours. On neither occasion was there any per- 
ceptible motion or trembling of the earth, or 
unusual appearance of the atmosphere. Since 
the above was written, distressing accounts have 
been received from Maui and Hawaii of the 
damage done to property and loss of life. On 
the leeward side of Maui, the same rise and fall 
took place as at Honolulu, but on the windward 
part of the island, the sea retired about twenty 
fathoms and quickly returned in one gigantic 
wave, sweeping every thing before it — houses, 
trees, canoes, and — movable object ex 

to its fury, Ata small village called Kahului, 
in the district of Walluku, on the sea retiring, 
the amazed inhabitants followed it as it re. 
ceded, eagerly catching the stranded fish, shout- 
ing and hallooing with pleasure, when sud- 
denly the sea rose perpendicularly before them 
like a precipice, and, rushing to the beach, 
buried the assembled multitudes in the flood, 
and, overflowing the shore, swept away every 
house in the village but one ; the canoes and pro- 
perty of the natives were alldestroyed. Happily, 
owing to the amphibious education of the peo- 





ple, but two lives were lost here, but as the 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


——— 








same occurrence happened all along the sea-side 
we shall aaa | hear of more deaths. 
“ At Byron’s Bay, on Hawaii, the same phe- 


‘ VARIETIES. 
. British Association. —On settling the ac- 
; counts of the British Association at Newcastle, 


nomenon took place. An unusual number of| notwithstanding the liberal and handsome man- 


persons were collected together attending a 
protracted meeting, consequently every house 
was crowded. At half past six, the sea retired 
at the rate of four or five knots an hour, re- 
ducing the soundings from five to three and a 
half fathoms at the anchorage, and leaving a 
great extent of the harbour dry. Hundreds 
of curious souls rushed down to witness the 
novelty, when a gigantic wave came roaring 
to the shore at the rate of six or eight knots an 
hour, rising twenty feet above high-water 
mark, and fell on the beach with a noise re- 
sembling a heavy peal of thunder, burying the 
people in the flood, destroying houses, canoes, 
and fish-ponds, washing away the food and 
clothing of the inhabitants, large quantities of 
animals, fire wood, and timber collected on the 
strand for sale. The cries of distress were hor- 
rible ; those in the water, unable to swim among 
the wreck of houses and pieces of timber, 
struggling for their lives, and those on shore 
wailing for their friends and relatives. The 
British whale-ship, Admiral Cockburn, was at 
anchor in the bay, and to the timely aid and 
humane exertions of her master (Lawrence) 
and crew many are indebted for their lives; 
but for the assistance rendered by their boats, 
many who were stunned and insensible would 
have been carried out to sea, and perished, as 
thenatives had not a single canoe left that would 
float. Every thing was destroyed ; those who 
escaped with their lives had neither food nor 
raiment left. In Kanokapaand Kaahelu alone, 
sixty-six houses were destroyed, and eleven 
persons lost their lives, four men, two women, 
and five children ; at Waiolama and Hauna, a 
woman and child were drowned; at Kauwale, 
one woman lost her life. The amount of da- 
mage done has not yet been ascertained, nor is 
it known how many times the sea rose and 
fell. There was no shock of an earthquake 
felt at Hilo, or elsewhere, although it is ascer- 
tained that the volcano of Kilauea was un- 
usually disturbed the previous evening,—the 
fires were suddenly quenched, and yawning 
chasms burst open in previously tranquil 
places, accompanied with violent explosions. 
Inquiries have been made of masters of ves- 
sels who were to the north and to the east of 
the islands on the 7th, at various distances, 
but none of them noticed any thing unusual in 
the sea or atmosphere. That this apparent 
submarine volcanic action has taken place at 
some distance from the islands is proved by the 
wave striking the different islands simulta. 
taneously and, apparently, in the same direc- 
tion ; but at what distance we have no means, 
at present, of determining. Perhaps the inter- 
nal fires have found a new vent, which may be 
laying the foundation of a new group of islands 
in our neighbourhood. It is now nineteen 
years and a half since a similar phenomenon 
occurred here, but not so violently as the last, 
nor was it attended with any loss of life. 
On the second day after, an affecting scene 
was witnessed at Wailuku (Maui). The 
bodies that had been recovered from the sea 
were conveyed together to the church, follow- 
ed by a great multitude; a funeral sermon was 
preached on the occasion: this solemn warning 
made a deep, and, it is to be hoped, a lasting 
impression on those who witnessed it of the 
uncertain tenure by which we hold our lives.” 
—[We have copied the foregoing from the 
Ceylon Chronicle.—Ed. L. G.} 


The last Cab Conundrum.— Why are the 
hackney-ceach drivers, cabmen, &c. now much 
better off than ever? Because they have al. 
ways got a plate of Wittles before them ! 








ner in which the whole was ducted, the 
| local committee found a balance of 187/. 4s. 11d. 
jout of 45637. ls. 10d. receipts: and it was 
/agreed, that 100/. should be given towards the 
| purchase of a valuable collection of shells, and 
\the remainder to be divided between the Li- 
| cocnry and Philosophical Society, Natural His- 
itory Society, Mechanics’ Institute, Medical 
School, and the Society for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts. 

The Fine Arts. —Our last page gives the 
first intimation we have seen, of the production 
of one picture at least, if not of several more 
distinctly connected with it, which may indeed 
be deemed of great national importance. The 
room in which the banquet in commemoration 
of immortal Waterloo is given, every thing on 
the table, every accessory, is, as it were, a part 
of the principal event ; and then the glorious 
acters themselves, Wellington and his pala- 
dins! What Briton but would long to possess 
a faithful resemblance of the place and of 
them? Mr. Moon’s good fortune in obtaining 
access to such a subject is much to be envied: 
and yet it is a pleasure to rely on his acknow- 
ledged skill, exertion, and liberality, for an 
engraving which will do it justice, and reflect 
honour upon our School of Arts. 

Mori and Lindley’s Quartett Concerts we 
are glad to see announced to commence the 
musical season. Their classical character is a 
great charm, and of much value as a corrective 
to our rather vagrant school, as well as pleas- 
ing to those who attend them. 

Vesuvius. —On New Year's morning an 
eruption of Vesuvius took place, which at one 
time threatened Naples ; but the wind shifting, 
the smoke and ashes were fortunately borne to 
the shores of Portici. On the 2d, detonations 
were heard, and the earth was tremulous under 
feet. The phenomena continued for another 
day or two, with considerable violence and dan- 
gerous aspects ; but, except fears from the fiery 
glowing of the mountain, the invasion of Na- 
ples with cinder-showers, and periods. of ex- 
treme darkness, no harm was done. 

Science in the East. —Captain Wade, poli- 
tical agent at Loodianah, has submitted the 
subject of a scientific committee to accom- 
pany the field army in Affghanistan, to Lord 
Auckland. 

The Weather Guide (London, Longman and 
Co.; Tilt; Ipswich, Pawsey) is a very good 
and useful index to the barometer through 
every month iri the year. It is on the face of a 
sheet of card-board, of a very convenient size 
for reference, as the eye readily takes in the 
whole distinctly at a glance. 

Pratt’s Travelling Compendium.—As a 
friend to useful inventions and improvements, 
and having tried this excellently arranged con- 
veniency during a pretty long tour, and over 
pretty wild and rough roads, our travelling 
triends will thank us for telling them there is 
such a thing patented, which will save them 
much trouble, and add greatly to their comforts 
in transitu. What we liked much, was not 
merely the conveniency for the arrangement of 
necessaries, but those for papers, &c. &c. 

Himyaritic Language. — Himyar and Ophir 
(says our learned correspondent Mr. Goodhugh), 
mean red. Edom is the Hebrew word for red ; 
and it isa singular coincidence, that the Egypt- 
ians are always painted red in the tombs. It 
[quere, Himyar ? Mr, G.] also means a man, as 





Adam. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Reminiscences of Paris, Political, Literary, and Anec. 
dotical, for the last Twenty Years, are announced by 
J. W. Lake, whose literary talents and opportunities for 
peace we need hardly notice, are of a very high 
order, 

Mr. Bent announces the London Catalogue of Books, 
thoroughly revised, corrected, and brought down *o De. 
cember 1838, which will contain upwards of 6000 additional 
new works since the publication of the Catalogue in 1834, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Dr. Hooper’s Medical Dictionary, 7th_edit. revised, 
corrected, and enlarged, by K. Grant, M.D. 1 vol. thick 
8vo. 30%.—The Philosophy of the Human Mind, by 
J. Douglas, 8vo. 9s.—Sermons, Parochial and Family, by 
the Rev. J. Calthrop, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. — Emigration 
Fields, by P. Matthew, post 8vo, 3s. 6d.—C. Maclaren’s 
Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the Lothians, 12mo, 
7s. 6d.—Young Gentlemen of the Nineteenth Century, 
square, 3s,—The Currency, its Influence on the Trade of 
the Country, by J. Harley, 8vo. 2s.—Robertson’s Letters 
on Paraguay, Vol. III. (Francia’s Reign of Terror), post 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—The Little Book of Knowledge, square, 
3s. 6d.—Portrait of Geology, 12mo. 7s.—The Economy of 
Vegetation, 12m, 6s.—Plain Discourses on the Church 
Catechism, by the Rev. W. Hutchinson, 8vo. 10s. 6d.— 
Murchison’s Silurian System, 2 vols. 4to. 8/. 8&s.—The 
Law of Gaming, Wagers, &c., by F. Edwards, 12mo. 5s.— 
Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
18s.—The Universal Calculator’s Pocket Guide, by R. 
Wallace, 32mo, ls. 6d.—Fairy Tales in Verse, square, 
2s. 6d.—Lectures in English History, by H. Neele, 3d 
edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d.—History of California, by A. Forbes, 
with Plates, 8vo. 14s.—Statistiés of the Colonies of the 
British Empire, by R. Montgomery Martin, 1 vol. royal 
8vo. 42s.—The Hand-Book for Australian Emigrants, by 
S. Butler, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Sowerby’s Conchological Ma- 
nual, 8vo. 25s.—Tales about the Mythology of Greece 
and Rome, by Peter Parley, square, 4s. 6d.—Letters to 
Mothers, by Mrs. Sigourney, 3d edit. 32mo. 2s.—Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life, new edit. f.c. 8vo. 6%.— 
Life of Mansie Waugh, new edit. f.cap. 8s.—Legend and 
Romance, African and European, by Lieut. Johns, 3 
vols. post 8vo, 244.—Tredgold on the Steam Engine, by 
Woolhouse, 2 vols. 4to. 4/. 4s. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1839. 
January. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday... 10 | From 22 40 30°08 to 3012 
Friday «+++ 11 cove 35 3007 ++ 29-9 
Saturday -- 12 soe 44 30°04 ++ S15 
Sunday ---- 13 33 29°97 ++ 29:00 
Monday -- 14 soe 38 29°91 ++ 271 
Tuesday -- 15 seve 32 
Wednesday 16 coos 27 
Winds, S.W. and N.W. 
Except the llth, 13th, and following day, generally 
a; rain on the 11th and 14th; a little snow fell on the 

16th. 

A fine aurora borealis, with coruscations, from about 
half-past seven to half-past eight, on the evening of 
Monday, the 14th. 

Rain fallen, +1375 of an inch. 

January. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 17 | From 25 to | 29°88 to 30:00 
Friday «+++ 18 | sess 23 «- | 30°04 +. 3001 
Saturday -- 16 sees .- | 2956 ++ 
| 








29°74 «+ Wl 
29°85 stationary 


Barometer. 


Sunday: --- eee oe 29°89 

Monday -- eee 29-59 ++ 20-78 

Tuesday -- 2: see 29°95 ++ 3025 
cose SO <0 30°39 ++ 3046 

Winds, N.W. and S.W. , 

Except the 17th, 18th, and 22d, generally cloudy; rain 
on the morning of the 19th, and two following days; & 
little snow fell on the evening of the 22d. 

An aurora borealis, very bright, with coruscations, ex- 
tending from N. to N.W. from about eight to ten on the 
evening of the 19th. 

Rain fallen, +45 of an inch, 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We can only thank ** L. C. C. R.” 

We are so resolved against suffering the lamented death 
of L. E. L. to be made the subject of peasy ie our 
columns, that we must refuse a place even to the autiful 
tributes of Mary Ann Brown, E. Burton, and other sweet 
writers. a 

We have to acknowledge the ‘* West of England New 
Magazine,” No. 1. which seems to be a various and amus- 
ing miscellany, and one likely to draw out the talent of 
our western contemporaries, heretofore .30 fertile in lite- 
rature and the arts. ; 

We will endeavour to procure the information sought 
by “F.C. H.” sad - 

We must see the work to which ‘* A Subscriber refers. 
It is quite against our principle to offer an opinion upou 
an accessible and utiexamined production of apy kind. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
HE MODEL of the BATTLE of 


WATERLOO is now open for exhibition at the Egyptian 
Hail, Piccadilly, by brilliant Artificial Light. Constantly illu- 
minated from Two o’Clock in the Afternoon, and throughout the 
Day in dark or unfavourable weather 
Open from Ten in the Morning until Nine in the Evening, 
without intermission. 
Atuteien, One ee each. 


DRIVATE TUTOR. et Clergyman, for 


some years Tutor to a Nob! and 
receiving Six — into his House, a moderate distance = 
London, would be glad to fill a Vacancy with a Gentleman's 
Son, whose Education or Health may require more than common 
enti 
“Tetterte addressed to the Rev. J. C. C., Post Office, Hampton 
Court, Middlesex, will be forwarded to him, 





“Jat ¢ published, designed not on only for the Profession, but also 
for the Information of Deaf Person: s é 
‘bet MAP of the ANA t OMY cf 

/) the EAR, with the Principal Nerves and Blood-vessels. 
Price 5s. coloured. 

2. Curtis’s Chart of the Diseases of the Ear, 
with ‘their Class, Order, Seat, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment. 
Price 5s.; small, 1s. 

Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


O ADVERTISERS.— The Stamp Office 


Returns, for the Year ending the 30th September last, 
shew that the Number of Stamps supplied to the ‘‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle,” during that time, was 169,000, being an average of 
3250 Copies for each Publication, and 500 per Week above that of 
any other Newspaper published in the four Northern Counties. 
The “ Newcastle Chronicle” eine in the Town of New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, and the Counties N berland and 





NEW MUSIC 
Just published, elegantly on in cloth, Vol. III. of a new 


of 
THE VOCAL MELODIES of SCOT- 


LAND. 

Edited by FINLAY DUN and JOHN THOMSON. 
The Work to be completed in Four Volumes. 
Published by Paterson and Roy, at their Music Saloon, 
27 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Paterson and Roy have the honour to announce, that her 
Majesty Queen Victoria has derived so much gratification from a 
Ra of the two first volumes of the new edition of their 
“Vocal Melodies of Scotland,” that she has been graciously 
pleased, through her librarian, to command a complete copy of 
the work for the Royal Library at Windsor. 

Advertisement. 

Paterson and Roy beg to thank the subscribers and the public 
for their kind patronage ofthis work. They now announce the 
publication of the Third Volume, which, they trust, will answer 
the favourable expectations which the success of the former 
volumes seems to warrant. 

In the present volume will be found, besides the Standard 
Melodies, many hitherto unpublished, "which, however, have 
been obtained from authenticsources; and several original Songs, 
by the celebrated Delta, and others of eminence. 

‘he Songs may be had separately ; and also selections from the 
volumes can be made up to suit the taste of the purchaser. 

Sold by Cocks and Co. 20 Princes Street, Hanover Square; Duff 
and Hodson, Oxford Street; and Ollivier, Bond Street, London ; 
where may be had Vols. 1. and II. of the same work. 

The Three Volumes will form a splendid New Year's Gift. 

Rdinburgh, December 1838. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days, post 8vo. 
OMESTIC SCENES in RUSSIA; in a 


Series of Letters, gaa a Year's Residence i in that 
Country, chiefly in the Interio 
By the Rev. R, LISTER VENABLES, M.A, 
John Marray, Albemarle Street. 





Durham, in nearly equal Proportions, iA consequently guaran- 
tees to Advertisers a greater Publicity throughout that District 
than any other Journal can afford them. 


ESSRS. LONGMAN “and CO.’ 8 

I ANNUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1839, con- 
taining many important Announcements of New Works in pre- 
aration, among which may be mentioned an extensive series of 
Vorks, by the Professors of King’s College, London, is now ready, 
and may be had (gratis) of all Booksellers. 

%# It will be sent, free of postage, to any gentleman in the 
country who may apply for it by letter, post-paid. 

39 Paternoster Row, Jan, 24, 1839. 

“New ready, price, Prints, royal Ato. 12.; India Proof, large 
per, 2ls.; and plain Proofs, 18s., Part XI. 
a PORTRAITS of EMINENT 

c ONSERVATIVES and STATESMEN. 
ly d Portrait and a Biographical 
Me 


moir of 
His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAN 
The Right Hon. the EARL of WINCHELSEA 
The Right Hon. LORD BEXLEY. 
Published by R. Ryley and Co. 8 Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place; and James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 








This day is Published. 
siege by es permission, and under the immediate 
Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
INDENS’ FEMALE PORTRAITS of 
the COURT of QUEEN VICTORIA. 
‘art V. containing— 
The Duchess of Roxburghe, 
The Viscountess Canning, 
The late Lady John Russell. > 
India Proofs, folio, 21s. Plain Proofs, folio, 15s. Prints, 12s. 
London: Published by the Proprietors, at Nos, 18jand 19, South- 
smapten Place, Euston Square; sold also by Ackermann and Co. 
96 Strand; James Fraser, 215 Regent Street; Ryley and Co. 
- Regent Street, and by every respectable Bookseller in the 
ingdom. 





a Case, price 7s. 6 
RAWING. ‘for YOUNG. ‘CHILDREN; 3 
containing 150 Drawing Copies printed on Cards, with 
numerous Exercises, r Directions for the Teacher. 
y the same Author, 
Arithmetic for Young Children; being a 
Series of Exercises, exemplifying the Manner in "whieh Arith- 
metic should be Taught to “~ Children. Price le. 6d. 


Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, 
for Young Children, Price 1s. 
Senden: Charles Knight = Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





MUSIC. 


In 1 large vol, 4to. pp. 400, price 2/. 2s. uniform with the Publica- 
tions of the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, 


NCIENT SCOTTISH MELODIES, 


from a Manuscript of the Reign of King James VI. 
With an Introd y Inquiry, il of the History of the 
Music of Scotlan 

By WILLIA M coupttgee Esq. F.S.A. Scotland. 

“We can now refer to ational a 
comparatively early date, ne which a number of our Scottish 

elodies are to be found, and among these some of those which 
have been most deservedly admired, and which arehere presented, 
as we conceive, in even a more engaging form than that under 
which they are popularly known. * The preliminary 
dissertation is written with much ease and elegance, and with 
eqeal judgment and learning.”— Blackwoud's Magazine. 

“It is a production of great learning and research, entering 
much more fully and deeply into the subject than any other essay 
on ancient and Scottish music and song that has appeared. # * # 
Nor can there be any doubt that it (the collection) is more an- 
cient, by a century at least, than any other collection of Scottish 
melodies now extant. "— Spectator 

Smith, Elder, and Co, 66 Cornhill. 











Nearly ready, 8 y feo 
HE AGAMEMNON "of JESCHYLUS. 


Anew edition of the Text, with English Notes, Critical, 
and P gical; Designed for the Use of Students 


Expl 





in the Ualevesiiies. 
By the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and Tutor in the University of Durham, &c. 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BALL’S GRAPHIC LIBRARY FOR DOMESTIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
On the 28th of January will be published, Part I. price 2s. 6d. of 


. . x7 
fMHE LIFE of CHRIST ILLUSTRATED. 
The text will consist of the words of the authorised ver- 

sion of the Sacred Narrative, with a commentary of the choicest 

and most beautiful passages selected from the writings of about 
one hundred celebrated Divines; and the Cuts, taken from the 
greatest works of the ancient and modern masters, will be drawn, 
engraved, and printed in the highest style of art. The complete 
work will contain eighty-four Engravings: thirty-six represent- 
ing the grand incidents of “ the Life,” and forty-eight, head and 
tail-pieces. “* The Life of Christ Illustrated” will thus, for the 
first time, associate the noblest productions of fine art with the 
brightest gems of Sacred Literature, and together form a family 
book, equally Fags for the drawing-room, the closet, and the 
sick chamber of the Christian. 

‘To be completed in six parts, forming one handsome volume, 


Contents of Part I. 
The Exaltation of Christ. 
1. The Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Wise Men; 
ee Jesus honoured by Heaven and Earth; 3. The Transfigura- 
tion; 4. Jesus proclaimed as the King Messiah at Jerusalem ; 
5. Measiah glorified as the Redeemer of the Gentiles; 6. The 
an ion of Christ. 
List of Rasravings to — I. 
1 , Soe of the § _ herds - Spagnoletto. 
an Jena. 








mental Head-piece).. 


Sargeant. 
3. Nativity: Initial Letter A 


Sargeant. 

Overbeck. 

Seghers. 

6. Transfiguration Overbeck. 

7. Evangelist Mark (Head-piece) 

8. Christ’s public Entry into Jerusalem oe 

9. Evangelist Luke (Head-piece).... 

10. Christ praying to the Father . 

11. Evangelist John ong -piece).. 

12. Resurrection of Chri 

13. Angel (Head-piece) 

14. Ruins ofan Ancient Jewish Tomb . . e 
London: William Bal! and Co, Paternoster Row. 


«+ Vandyke. 
- Raffaelle. 





On the Ist of February, 1839, will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
— with Engravings, to be continued Monthly 
Part 


EGETA BLE ORGANOGRAPHY ; 


an Analytical Description of the Organs of Plants. 
By M. AUG. P. DE CANDOLLE. 


or, 


Translated by Boughton Kingdon, 

It will be printed with a clear, bold type, on very superior paper, 
and each part embellished with two or more plates. It will be 
completed in sixteen parts, forming two thick oe handsome 
volumes, and will be the most 
useful work that has ever —— in the English ‘ou on 
his branch of the gnc y 


Houl 


65 P: 
ay a Hughes, 154 Strand. 





London : Row; and 








THE TWELFTH YEAR. 
ENT’S LISTS of NEW BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS published during the Year 1838, with 
their Sizes and Prices, may be had with the January Number, 
for 1839, of ** Bent's Literary Advertiser,” price 1s. 7d. stamped 
for post. 

*,* The above Lists are compiled annually from ‘ Bent's 
Monthly Literary Advertiser” (established in 1802), which is 
published on the 10th day of every Month, and supplied to Sub- 
scribers in the Country by all Booksellers and Newamen, price 8s. 
per annum, postage free. 

London ; Robert Bent, Aldine Chambers, 13 Paternoster Row. 











On the Slst instant, No. IV 
EADS of the PEOPLE: “taken off by 
Kenny Meadows (Quizfizzz), and engraved by Orrin 
Smith. Containing the Monthly Nurse, the Auctioneer, the 
Landlady, and the Parlour Orator, with Letterpress Descriptions, 
The following a Writers are among the contributors 
to mt periodical :— 
— ga 
i Chatfield 


Edward Howard 
Leigh Hunt 


Nimrod 
Leman Rede 
Aifred ‘Crow quill Douglas Jerrold Cornelius Webbe 
K. H. Horn . Lover Charles Whitehead, 
London: R, Tyas, 50 Cheapside; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; 
Machen and Co. Dublin. 


OLD ENGLISH POETS. 
On the ist of February will be published, Part I. price }s. of 


RK PMUND SPENSER’S WORKS, 


embellished with a highly finished Portrait, commenc- 
ing a series of our early English Poets, to be continued Monthly, 
in royal 8vo. uniform with the last edition of Byron’s Works. 
Walter Spiers, New Sporting ange Office, 399 Oxford Street. 


On the Ist of February, in post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CON- 
SIDERED, with ace to Mind, Morals, omacined 
Matrimonial ne and Div 
By AL ANDER. WALKER, Esq. 
** Poor thing ant coerced, compell'd, 
Victim when wrong, and martyr oft when right.” 


Ryron, 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 


x BROUGHAM'S NEW VOLUMES. 
Thursday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 185. bound 
ISSERTATIONS on SUBJECTS of 
SCIENCE weet ce with NATURAL THEO. 
LOGY; being the Conclusion of®aley’s ** Natural Theology.” 
Illustrated by HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





In a few days, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings from the original Drawings, and of Inscriptions from 
the Ruins of Persepolis, &c. &c. 

EMOITRS on the RUINS of BABYLON 
Ry the late CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, Esq. 
The Hon. East India Company's Kesident at Bagdad, 
A new edition, with an Introduction and Notes. To which is 
added, now first published, a Journal of his Tour to Persepolis. 
London: Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MORNINGS AT BOW STREET. 
In 1 handsome vol. f.cap 8vo. embellished with 21 Cuts by 
Cruikshank, &c. price 5s. bound in cloth 
HE MORNINGS at BOW STREE Ts a 
Selection of the most Humorous and Entertaining Reports 
which have appeared in the “* Morning Herald.” 
By J. WIGH?, 
Bow Street Reporter to the ‘ Herald.” 
The 4th edition, 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and 
sold nes all other Booksellers. 


WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST, PUBLISHED 
DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
By ee Orme, and Co. 


SPLENDID EDITION of MOORE’S 

LALLA ROOKH, —_— illustrated with Thirteen 

highly finished Engravings. 1 vol. royal 8vo, bound in fancy 
cloth, lettered, with ornamental ings price One Guinea. 


Stee POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 

ELIZABETH LANDON. With Portrait by M‘Clise, 
and four other Illustrations by Howard, &c, price 28s. in fancy 
eloth, lettered. 


Ill. 
ry a * 

HE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK;; being 
the real Life of a Country Boy, ey =e by Himeelf ; ex- 
hibiting all the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children 
in the Country. Edited by W. Howi te te of “ The Rural 
Life of England,” = F.cap 8vo. with above 40 Woodcuts, by 

8. Williams, 8s. clot 
“A delightful = of enjoyment and information, 
anecdote and adventure, such as boys like, told in a simple and 
hearty way, as one schoolfellow would talk to another.”— 

Spectator. 


Iv. 
FEMALE IMPROVEMENT. By Mrs. 
John Sandford. 2d edition, 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
cloth lettered. 
; By the same Authoress, 

Woman in her Social and Domestic Charac. 

ter. 5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
** We could wish to see these useful volumes in the hands of 
every young lady on her leaving school.”—Bvangelical Magaszine, 


v. 
HE HUGUENOT: a Tale of the French 


Protestants. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ml. lls. 6d. 

“ We may safely p ‘The H * the most start- 
ling, vigorous, and carefully elaborated of Mr. James’ 's works of 
fiction.”—Metropolitan t OF aa Journal. 


OVE’S EXCHANGE: a Tale. By Charles 
joyle, Esq. 3 vols, post 8vo. il. lls. 6d. 

“In« Lovie’ Exchange’ there is much of reflection upon the 
world, or rather upon the feelings with which we begin, pass 
ete and finish life’s eventful history. These all speak a re- 

fined mind —a mind that loves the pure and good, and hurries by 
the impure and worthless."—Lilerary Ganette, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








PALEY’S WORKS 
The only Compiote Réition. with Life by his Son, 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM PALEY, 
D, D.; and an Account of the Life and Writings of the 
Author, 
By the Rer. EDMUND PALEY, A.M. 
Vicar of Easingwold. 
With a Portrait. New edition, 4 vols. 8yo. 1/, 16g. bds, 
Also, New Editions o! the following : 
1. Natural Theology, 8vo. 5s. bds. 1838. 


2. Evidences of Christianity, 8vo. 5s, bds. 
1938. 
3. Hore Pauling; or, the Truth of the 
Scripture History of St. Paul evinced, 8vo. 5s. bds. 1838. 

ondon: Longman and Co.; Cadell; J. Richardson; Baldwin 
and Co.; Hatehard and Son; Rivingtons; Whittaker aud Co,; 
— and Co.; Sim kin, Marshall, and Co,; Smith, Elder, 
and Co; E, Hodgson; Fellows; Mackie; Templeman; Wash- 
Georeci and Booker. Also for Parker, Oxford; Deightons, 
Cambrid and Robi iverpool, 








With Two fine Btohings, price 108. 


ILL and VALLE Y; or, Hours in 
England and Wal 

By c ATHERINE SINCLAIR. 
“ The work is a fund of gaiety and gravity, of shrewd and dis- 
criminating observation of men and manners.” — Scottish Guardian, 
“The whole work bespeaks a healthy, fertile, and polished 
intellect. Piro eegpe tin Post. “ 


ofher mind 





piquant, 


« The present work is simply a tour in Wales, and afterwards 
in some parts of England, wherein the author describes the 
places she has visited in a series of familiar letters, written with 
great cleverness and taste: anda 
of more good feeling and pleasant quelitieations than Miss 
C, Sinclair, could hardly be found for a tour in Wales, over hill 
and valley. Her former publications have met ide deserved 





Price 12s. only, complete in one volume, 8vo. with a Portrait by 
ean, a new edition o 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM SHAK. 


SPERE, accurately primes from the Text of 3 
corrected Copies, left by the late George Steevens, Esq., 
ee Malone, Esq, With a Sketch of his Life, oak : 

jossary. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; W.T. Clarke; T. Cobalt John 
Richardson; J. , Richardson; J. Boot! john ; ‘Baldwin 


h; J. 
and Co.; Hatchard and Son; Newman ane Co,; J., 
Rivington; J. F. Setchel; Hamilton and Co,; J. Duncan; Whit- 
taker and Co.; oe and Lepard ; Simpkin and Co.; Allen 
and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie, oliand, and Co.; a J. 
powaings = Hodgson; M. Doyle; J. Hearne; + Ba 
Capes; H. G. Bohn; T. a R, Mackie; T.G eeves; 5. 
Maynard; H. Wi 37. . A. Lewis; and 
Booker and Co. 





Lately published, 
A New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with Notes, 
— by the late Alexander Chalmers, Esq. price 3/, 12s. in 
oards. 


Published by J. Souter, 131 Fleet Street. 
, SALLUSTII CRISPI de CATALINE 
CONJURATIONE deque BELLO JUGURTHINO 
Lifas. Cod. scriptis simul impressisque quadraginta Amplius 


Collatis, » atque 
H.EA Sa mae 





«« Mr. Allen has given an edition that we do not believe a dozen 
Englishmen could equal; exhibiting, as it does, the very rare 
union of the patient research of the scholar, combined with the 
delicate petoeption of the man of taste."—Gentleman’s saints 


n 1 vol, 8vo. price! L 5a. 
CONCHOLOGICAL MANUAL. 


By G. B. ee Esq. 
. Containing a peg of Technical Terms used in describing 





success, and convey lessons of gpod sense in the most ag 
manner. pe! &@ solidity of understanding, they combine an 


hells; enera, with the Means of distinguishing 
them; 3 ‘the Systems of Lamarck and De Biainville, with Tables. 








and liveliness of il drawn 
from mesh various reading, which renders them as pleasant as 
they are instructive, and we take this opportunity of cordially re- 
commending them to the rar and particularly to domestic 
circles.”"—Literary Gasette, 


eventh tens d, 7. 
Modern Acsvceglahanente s 3 or, the March of 
inaeiiest, By Sones, Sinclair. 
ave been highly pleased with the volume, and deeply 
affected z some parts of it; and we should think, if extensively 
a _ it is adapted to be extensively useful.” Christian 
natructor. 


Ill. 
, Fifth Thousand, 7s. 
Modern Society ; or, the March of Intellect. 
The Conclusion of * Modern Accomplishments.” 


«Some of the after-dinner conversations remind us strongly 
of the sparkling and vivid wit of Sheridan."— Saturday Evening 


Post. 

“ The dialogue is sustained with remarkable vigour and spirit, 
and gives eminent proof of a mind not only well regulated, but 
highly cultivated.”— Scottish Guardian 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and co. 

irme, and 
BY AUTHORITY. 
In 1 large vol. royal 8vo, price 2 
HE COLONIES of the BRITISH EM. 
PIRE in the WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, 
NORTH AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTKAL-ASIA, AFRICA, 
and EUROPE; comprising the Area, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Finances, Nepatap Tada epee Cultivated and Waste 
Lands, Rates of Wages, Prices of Provisions, Banks, Coins, — 
Produets, Population, Kaucation, aligiene, Crime, &e, &c. &c. 
of each Colony; from Mcial rds of the Colonial ‘Ofer, 
by permission of the Secretary. of Castes with Maps, Plans, 
Charters of = an Govern 
NTGOMERY’ MARTIN 
Author of fae = “ History of the British Colonies,” &ec. 
work of , a 


London: Longman, 


d by upwards of 500 Figures etched on copper plates. 
Sowerby, 50 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


= eee ee 
LLUSTRATIONS of the PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS of L ames with Historical and Descrip. 
tive Accounts of each Edi 
By PUGIN ‘and BRITTON. 
2d edition, greatly enlarged and improved, by 
W.H. LEEDS. 


2 vols. large 8vo, 162 Plates, half-bound in morocco, 
price 3/. 3s, 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





Price 1. 8s, 
‘TRANSACTIONS of the INSTITUTION 
of CIVIL ENGINEERS, Vol. IJ. 4to. uniform with the 
First Volume, 23 engraved Plates, by the best Artists. 
Jobn Weale, 59 High Holborn. 


REDGOLD on the STEAM ENGINE 
and STEAM NAVIGATION. 
New edition, oe vols. wy dto. with 125 i Eiatot, price 41. 4s, 


i » WOOLHOU 
John Wesle, 59 High Holborn. 








DILAPIDATIONS AND NUISANCES. 
TREATISE on the. LAW of DILAPI. 
a a NUISAN 
By D. 


AVID GIBBON 
Of the Middle Teme 


In Bvo. price 9s. 
John Weale, 30 High Holborn. 





In 1 vol. bias oh with Plates, price 1/. rhe i ~ with Plates 
MPT t, ,asan Atlas, 1 

N ATTEM T to DEVELOP the LAW 

of STORMS, by means of Facts, arranged according to 
Place and Time, and hence to point out a Cause for the Variable 
Winds, with a View to Practical Use in Navigation, 
By Lieut.-Col. W. REID, 
Of the Royal Engineers, 
dona Weale, 69 » Hig Holborn. 





CRUDEN'’S CONCORDANCE, 
w edition, in é4to, price 81s. in boards, 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 
HOLY SCRIPT pry t of the OLD and NEW TEST A- 
MENT; or, a D yand ica) Index to the Bible, in 
ous Parts. 





The Appellative or Common Words in so full and 
m. a manner, that any Verse may be readily found by looking 
for any material word in it, and the various significations of the 
principal words are given. Also, — dee ail Names in Scripture, 


and a Concordance ne oe 
yAL ANDER CR CRUDEN, M 


A. 

The ninth edition, = wich every Text has been carefully com- 
pared and corrected by the Holy Scriptures. Containing a Com- 
pendium to the Bible, and a adh ecount of its History; to 
which is eee! Life of the Autho: 

LEXANDER CHALMERS, F,S.A. 

London: Longin, Cadell; Arch’s; J. Richardson; Darton; 
Bagster; Hatchard cog Rivingtons ; Booker ; Tega; 
Setchell; Sherwood ; Bohn; sony aon: Hamilton; Dun- 
can; Allen; Whittaker ; aco ee kin; Nisbet; Capes ; 
Smith; Laycock; Bigg; Dow ine; ; Bumpus; Templeman ; 
Lewis; Houlston; Washbourne; Maynard: also for Wilson, 
York; Parker, Oxford ; Deightons, Cambridge; Stirling and 
Kenney, and ew ‘Edinburgh. 





DISRAELI ILLUSTRATED! ! 


ry) 
EW CURIOSITIES 0} of LITERATURE. 
By BOLTON CORNEY, Esq, 
“A clever little work.”—Gent's M 
“* A very amusing and clever specimen,” —~Atlas. 
«*A masterly volume.”—Ezraminer, 
“ The author has conferred a service on literature,”—Obgerver. 
«* We should like to see the thin octavo flank the portly royal of 
D'Israeli in all libraries.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





mg! 


anth As 
W.H. Allenand Ge cadonnell Street, 





Tiina scoTTisH CHRISTIAN 
and 
ly sek in cloth, Sossaned, geiee Go. Volume Third, com- 


under the 8 di of Mini 
of the E lished Church. 











Neat! 
leting The First Series of this useful Periodical, which may be 
Bad from the commencement in three volumes, imperial 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, lettered, price One Guinea. 
Containing nearly One Hundred and Fifty Original Sermons, 
and One Hundred in fncoogy Sketches, with a great number 
of Soon sea ees in ‘heology, Natural History, Science, and 
other all bearing the names of their 
respective Authors = Selections from old Writers, Poetry, 
es, & 
Os Saturday, January 5, was published, ~y Three Halfpence, 
Number I. of the Series. 
John Johnstone, Edinburgh ; ten and Co., and 
R. Groombridge, London, 








3d edition, in small 6vo. price 7s. cloth board 


4, 

HE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS; $ 

a Historical poe y nae Iilustrating some of the Public 

Events and D anuers of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth wed oy 

“ This is an extremely well-conceived and bg tarp a legend 

of the olden time, The interest of romance has seldom been 

more happily c¢ d ro Krom The 

is assigned to Richard 

Plantagenet, oe son mt Richard the Third; and we are not sure 

whether the touching story of King Richard's death, and sym- 

pathy with his innocent and unfortunate offspring, may not have 

traituced more powerfully upon our feeling in favour of the mach 

raduced monarc ch than even Mr. Sharon Turner's clear and 

passi of his ch "— Belectic Review. 
Smith, Eider, and Co. 65 Cornhil! 





hi 


ed with the veri 














FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


" Price 5s, 6d. 
OLY DAY HOUSE. A Series of Tales. 
y CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 
Authorof Modern Accomplishments,” « Modern Society,” 
“ Hill and Valley,” &c. 
By the same Author, 2d edition, enlarged, price 32, 

Charles Seymour; or, the Good Lady and 
the Bad Lady. 

Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co, London: Longman and Co, 


Ill i from the Drawings and Opie “3 Edwin and 
Oy 


Charles Landseer, R.A. 
HE ART of DEER STA LKING 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L.S 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
RANCIA’S REIGN of TERROR; 
Continuation of ** Letters on Paraguay.” 
By J. P. and W. P. ROBERTSON. 
By the anne Aathett: 2d edition, with Maps and Plates, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 214, 
Letters on Paraguay. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


the 





HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOKS, 
A COMPLETE COURSE of ANCIENT 
HISTORY of the STATES and NATIONS of ANTI- 


QUITIES, 
By the Rev. Dr. ROBINSON, 
Illustrated by Five coloured Maps, price 9s, 6d. bound, 


2. An Abridgement of Goldsmith’ s History 


of Greece, with a coloured Map, 8 

3. An Abridgement of Goldsmith's History 
of Rome, with a coloured Map, 3s. 

4. Five Hundred Grcstlons on Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece, 1s, 


5. Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s 
we of Rome, 1s, 


m.. A Key to the Questions on Greece and 


— "A Guide to the Study of of the History of 
England, in a Series of Questions, b; 


J. Souter, Schoo! Library, No. iar "Fleet Street. 


OUTER’S Tnaproved and Enlarged Editions 
of Dr. Irving’s Catechisms, 9d. each. 

1. On eee of England—2. On the Geography of England 
and Wales—3. History of Ireland—4. Geography of Ireland—'. 
ta de of Scotiand—6. Geography of Scotland—7. History of 
F e—8. G aphy of France—9. History of Greece—10. An- 
tiquities of Greece—11. History of Rome—12. Antiquities of 
Rome—13. Sacred History—i4. Universal History—15. General 
eee Jewish Antiquities —17, C lassical Biography — 





In post 8vo. price 74. 6d. 


GN A T I Aj; and other Poems. 
By MARY ANNE BROWNE, 
Author * Mont Blanc," * Ada,” &c. 


y the same Author, 
Ada; and ia Poems. Post 8vo. 5s. 
The Coronal. 2d edition, royal 32mo. silk, 


34. Gd.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Birthday Gift. 2d edition, uniform in 
size and price with ** The Coronal.” 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Liverpool: 
D. Marples and Co, 


BSERVATIONS 6n Limes and Calcare- 

ous Cements, Mortars, nang and Coneretes ; and on 

Puzzolanas, Natural and Artificial. Together with Rules de- 

duced from numerous hoe mn for making Artificial Water 

Cements, equal in Efficiency to bes weer Natural Cements of Eng- 
land, improperly styled Roman 

By Colonel PASLEY, 
Royal Engineers, C.B. F.R.8. &e. &c. 
In 890. with numerous Woodcuts, price 14s. 
John Weale, 59 High Holborn. 





19. Botany—20. British Constitution—21. Eng- 
ish G 22. French G — 23. Italian Grammar - 
a. General Knowledge—25. Chemistry—26. Music—27. Mytho- 
logy —28. Natural a Algebra, Part I.—30. Alge- 
bra, Part II. Price 9d. e: 

Published by J. “ste choo! Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


JUVENILE CLASS-BOOKS, 
Published at the School Library, 131 Fleet Street. 


OUTER’S Progressive Primer in Spelling 
and Reading. 6d. 

2. Souter’s Progressive Spelling-Book, 1s. 6d. 

3. Souter’s Progressive First School Reader, 


a4. 6d. 
4. Souter’s Second School Reader, 4s. 6d. 
Also, by the Rey. T. Clark, 
1. The English Primer, with 200 Engrav- 


ings. 6d, 

2. The English Mother’s Catechism, with 
100 Engravings 

3. The National Spelling. 1s. 6d. 

4. The National Reader, with 100 Engrav- 








ings. 3¢, 6d. 
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E. CHURTON, 


26 HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Begs to announce the following important Works, as just published, or in the press. 





On the 30th instant, in 2 vols. uniform in size, embellishments, &c. with Lockhart’s ‘* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 


THE LIFE OF ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Compiled from various Authentic Records and Original Documents, and comprising the Substance 
of the celebrated GURWOOD DESPATCHES, 


In royal 8vo. elegantly half-bound in morocco, price 1/. 1s. 


CHURTON’S PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE SCENERY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Embellished with Forty-two Engravings, from Paintings by the following eminent Artists :—~ 
Sir T. Lawrence, R.A., W. DANIELL, R.A., Mrs. J. Ropertson, J, Suaten, W, Barchay, W. CoLuen, 
. Copiey Fig.pine, J. Lucas, &c. 


In 1 vol. with 12 Illustrations by Martin and Westall, neatly bound, 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY FOR THE YOUNG; 
Or, SELECT LIVES of the PATRIARCHS and PROPHETS. 
Compiled from the Sacred Writings, and illustrated by Oriental Traditions. 


By A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE SPORTING ALMANAC FOR 1839. 


«This, to a sportsman, is a most useful and instructive book, full of information of the most valuable kind, on 
all matter connected with the manly sports of our country, whether horse-racing, cricketing, coursing, shooting, 
angling, aquatics, hunting, &c. It also contains a list of packs of hounds in England, Wales, and Scotland; the laws 
of coursing, cricket, and the turf, with other matters, too numerous to detail. It is illustrated with twelve spirited 
engravings, applicable to the principal attractions of each month, and has been most carefully got up by a practised 
and experienced hand.” —Bell’s Life. 


E. CHURTON begs to inform the Nobility and Gentry, admirers of the Fine Arts, that he has been appointed 
Agent in England, for the following important Work, 


VOYAGES PITTORESQUES ET ROMANTIQUES DANS 
L’ANCIENNE FRANCE, 


Par MM. CH. NODIER, J. TAYLOR, et ALPH. DE CAILLEUX, 








On the Ist of February will be published, price 5s. cloth, Vol. I. of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited by MRS. SHELLEY. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FOUR MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





POEMS BY L.E. L. 





On the 3lst instant will be published, with a Portrait, engraved by Thomson, in small 8vo. neatly bound in 
cloth, 7s, or elegantly in morocco, 10s. 6d. 


THE ZENANA; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By L. E. L. 
With a Memoir, by her early and intimate Friend, 
EMMA ROBERTS. 
” Sut tancly dose the glad faletaens come: 
We leave our land, and we return no more,”—L, E, L. 


II. 

LARGE AND SPLENDID PORTRAIT OF L. E. L. 
Painted by D. MACLISE, Esq. Engraved, in his best style, by EDWARD FINDEN, Esq. 
Size of the Engraving, 13 inches by 12. 

Plain Proofs, 5s.; India Proofs, 7s. 6d. 

This beautiful Portrait, executed from the most authentic and recently painted Likeness of the lamented Poetess, 


1s accompanied by a Facsimile of her Writing and Autograph, copied from one of her latest letters, dated « Cape 
Coast Castle, Oct. 12.” 


Fisher, Son, and Co, Newgate Street. 





PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT MYTHOLOGY, 
In 1 vol. square }Gmo. embellished with 77 Cuts, price 
4s. 6d, bound, 
MALES about the MYTHOLOGY 
GREECE and ROME. 
j By PETER PARLEY, 
Author of the “ Tales about Greece, Rome,” &c. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be 


1 vol. large 8vo. with Plates, price 1 
’ . 
ISCOVERY of the VITAL 
A PLE; or, Physiology of Man, 
“ There is very considerabl iti 
in this volume.”—Sunday Times. 
obisplaying learning, research, and thought.”—Weekly Dis- | 
patch, 
“* All seems to be written with the earnestness of one impressed 
with a conviction of the truth of what he writes.” —Court Gazette. 
Published by G. A. Starling, 40 Leicester Square, London ; 


4s. 
PRINCI. 





and p of 


PINNOCK’S NEW PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 
ls. 6d. bound in cloth 


Price ’ 
N ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon an entirely New Principle; especially 
adapted, by its si plici ind its ises, for the 
Junior Classes in 5S 
Instruction. 





y oO 
chools, for Private Tuition, or for Self- 


By W. H. PINNOCK. 

Mr. Pinnock has here produced a remarkable ingenious little 
book, the object of which is toe ip nglish g rom 
foreign and classical thraldom, and to simplify 1 by insisting 
only on its native and proper principles." —CLiterary Gazette. 

London; Effingham ilson, late of the Royal Exchange, 
No. 18 Bishopsgate Street, with full allowance to schools and 
private teachers. 








Price 6s. bound, the 12th edition of 
UTLER’S ARITHMETICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
Edited by his Son-in-Law, THOMAS BOURN. 

*,° This Work now comprises, in addition to the matter con- 
tained in former editions, Vulgar Fractions, Decimals, and the 
Square Root; and has been carefully revised by Mr. George 
Frost, Teacher of Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography, 

London: Sold by Darton and Harvey; J. Harris; and Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 
T= BRITISH and FOREIGN RE. 
VIEW, No. XV. Contents— 
Early Progress of Papal Power. 
Manners and Society in St, Petersburg. 
Language and Literature of the Moriscos. 
The Austrian Commercial Treaty. 
Mrs. Jameson's ‘* Winter Studies and Summer Rambles,” 
The East India Company and the Native Princes of India. 
Improvement of Ireland—Canals and Railroads. 
The Canadas. 
KR, and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


PREFS PLS 





MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 


In 8vo. 
HE DELUGE; a DRAMA, in 
TWELVE SCENES, 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Esq. 
Author of * Italy,” and ** Cain the Wanderer.” 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
, Of whom may be had, 
Italy, in Six Cantos, with Historical and 
Classical Notes. 
«* Mr, Reade’s ¢ Italy’ may be justly described as the noblest poem 
that bas appeared since the ¢ Childe Harold.’ "—Atlas. 
Bvo. ls. 6a 
sec yr 
N ESSAY on the A 
iewed in Connexion with Physical Education, 
and Budd, Booksellers to Her Majesty, Pall Mail, 


1, 
RT of DANCING, 


vi 
Calkin 


In 8vo. price 2s. 6d, e 
HE QUARANTINE LAWS; their 
Abuses and Inconsistencies. A Letter addressed to the 
Right Hon, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. M.P. President of the 
Board of Control, &c, &c, 
By ARTHUR T. HOLROYD, Esq. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, London; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


Price 1s. 6d. 
N ANSWER to the MISREPRESENT- 
ATIONS contained in an Article on “ The Life of Cla- 
rendon,” in No, 124 of ** The Creed Review.” 
By T. H, LISTER, Esq. 
Author of « The Life of Clarendon,” &c, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


2 poe Ini 
HELP to 
Judgment, and Eternit; 


By the Rev, JOHN HAMBLETON, M.A. 
Minister of the Chapel of Ease, Islington. 


2mo, cloth bound, 9, 6d. 


PREPARATION for Death, 


By the same Author, 
5th edition, in 12mo, cloth bound, 3s. 6d, 


A Brief History of the Soul, in Six Sermons, 
3d edition, in 8vo. cloth bound, 10s. 6d. 


Sermons on Isaiah liiiitthe Beatitudes, &c. 
Hatchards, Piccadilly; Seeleys, Fleet Street. 





HE COMIC ANNUAL for 1839. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill, 


ART J. of VOL. I. for 1839, of the 

MIRROR of LITERATURE and AMUSEMENT, 
ublished with the M rice Eightp contains Seven 
éngravings of popular interest —Interior and Exterior View of 
the New Synagogue in Great St. Helen's — Castle in which 
L. E. L. died — Grey Street, Newcastle, &c. — with 128 columns 
of interesting original Papers, in prose and verse, by popular 
Writers, with Notices and Select Extracts fram New Hooks, the 
Public Journals, with A and Scientific G1 i o! 
the Month. 














John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


OL. II. of the MIRROR of LITE- 
RATURE and AMUSEMENT for 1838, price 5s. 6d. is 
embellished with upwards of Fifty Engravings, a Portrait of His 
ighness the Duke of Cambridge, and nearly 900 columns 
Papers; also, piquant and entertaining Articles from 
New Books, the Public Journals, &c., published within the last 
six months. Among the Engravings will be found a faithful 
representation of the Coronation of Her Majesty, the new Crown, 
London Cemetery at Highgate, Statue of Earl Grey at Newcastle, 
Old and New Serjeant’s Inns, the Bayadéres, Wellington Chapel, 
St. James's Park, and several others of populat and passing 





and to be had of all Booksellers procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


interest. 
Jobn Limbird, 143 Strand. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
MR. MOON, 


HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHING PRINTSELLER, HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE HIS INTENTION 
TO PUBLISH 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET AT APSLEY HOUSE, 


From a Picture by WILLIAM SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. which he has had the high privilege of painting, 
BY THE ESPECIAL PERMISSION OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


From the actual Scene in Apsley House, and has since been honoured with Sittings for their Portraits, 
BY THE DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 








This most interesting of NaT1oNAL SuBJECTS represents the Annual Banquet, at which the surviving Heroes of that glorious Victory 
meet to commemorate on the 18th of June— 


The most celebrated Event in the Annals of our Country. 


THE GALLERY OF THE HEROES OF WATERLOO. 


PORTRAITS OF THOSE DISTINGUISHED CQMPANIONS OF THE IMMORTAL WELLINGTON, WHO WERE 
FIELD-OFFICERS AT THE BATTLE. 


Accompanied by Sketches of their Military Memoirs, from the Original Portraits by W. SaLtER, Esq. M.A.F. 





This interesting Work Mr. Moon proposes to publish in Parts. 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


REPRESENTING 
THE ONLY INTERVIEW OF THE HEROES NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
From a Picture by W. SALTER, Esq. M.A.F. 


The above most interesting Narronat Works are in preparation, and further notice will shortly be given of the Mode and 
Period of Publication, 


GRACE DARLING, 


AND THE 


WRECK OF THE FORFARSHIRE. 


Mr. Moow has to announce the speedy publication of a highly finished 


MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, 
By the distinguished Engraver, Davin Lucas (as a Companion to SranFiELD’s “ WRECKERS”) most faithfully delineated by the 
compined Talents of : 
MR. CARMICHAEL, THE MARINE PAINTER, 


AND 


MR. H. P. PARKER, THE PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
Both of Newcastle, and both eminent in their respective Departments, who, immediately after the Storm, repaired to the Spot, where they 
painted the Portraits of the 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER, 


And made such Sketches of the Wreck, as have enabled them to give a perfect Representation of the awful Calamity, and of the 
beautiful and affecting Incident which threw a veil over its horrors. 


To Subscribers, Prints, 1/. 1s. 3. Proofs, 27. 2s.; Before Letters, 3/7. 3s. 
EARLY APPLICATION MUST BE MADE TO 


F. G. MOON, Her Majesty’s Publishing Printseller, 


20 THREADNEEDLE STREET. 











Printed by JAMES MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, Number 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said County ore 
published b WILLIAM ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County aforesaid, at the LITERARY GAZE 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, January 26th, 1839, 





